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In  this  effort, is  lucessary  for  U.S.  defense  planners  to  develop  a 
ran^ie  of  options  that  meet  tlie  vital  security  needs  of  Israel,  in  terms  of 
critical  weapons  systems,  secure  borders,  early  warning  assistance,  and  support- 
ing economic  aid  without  creating  destabilizing  shifts  in  the  critical  force 
balance.  To  assist  in  this  process  ^.:he  present  report  extends  an  earlier 
analysis  to  perceptions  of  the  Middle  Last  strategic  balance  held  by  the  Israeli 
leadership  and  public.  Since  it  is  these  views  which  ultimately  serve  to  shape 
Israeli  policy,  and  tha  demands  placed  on  the  United  States,  this  analysis 
exploies  both  how  the  Israelis  view  alternative  American  policy  options,  and  the 
impact  various  alternative  American  options  can  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
Israeli  decision-making  process  and  ultimate  policy  flexibility. 

Part  One  of  the  report  addresses  the  specific  questions  of  how  the  Israeli 
leadership  and  segments  of  the  public  construct  the  reality  in  which  they  view 
the  regional  strategic  balance  and  U.S.  policy;  how  the  ongoing  quantitative 
and  qualitative  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  serves  to  shape  this  view;  and 
what  impact  the  policies  of  the  superpowers  have  had  on  policy-making  in  Israel. 

Part  Two  of  the  report  undertakes  a detailed  consideration  of  the  views 
which  the  Israeli  political  and  military  leadership  hold  of  the  basic  security 
situation,  U.S.  policy,  and  trends  which  the  Israelis  perceive  as  taking  place 
in  U.S.  policy. 

Part  Three  of  the  report  reviews  some  of  the  important  findings  with 
respect  to  how  the  Israeli  public  views  key  security  and  settlement  issues,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  report  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  practical  options  open  to  American  defense  planners,  and  their 
likely  impact  on  Israeli  policy. 
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The  present  research  extends  and  updates  the  analyses  of  the  Israeli 
leadership  and  public  previously  performed  with  regard  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  security  situation  and  strategic  balance  held  by  the  Israeli 
political  and  military  leadcrsliip  as  well  as  the  Israeli  assessment  of 
American  policy  options.  As  the  views  of  security  held  by  this  leadership 
and  public  are  critical  to  Llie  decision-making  process,  they  tvill  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  both  the  formation  of  Israeli  policy,  and  the 
requests  made  to  the  United  States  for  security  assistance. 

Many  individuals,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Israel,  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  present  work,  as  well  as  the  author's 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved.  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs)  the  author  lias  had 
the  benefit  of  discussions  with  James  h'oyes,  Maj  . Gen.  Clark  Baldvjin, 

I,t . Col.  Thomas  A.  Pianka,  Richard  Peyer,  Robert  H.  Kubal,  Lt.  Cdr.  Gary 
Sick,  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner,  Jr.,  now  with  the  Intcr--Ar.ierican  Defense 
Board,  and  Jerrold  K.  Mllsted.  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  each  of  these  individuals. 

The  research  and  preparation  of  this  study  have  benefited  from  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  Carol  K.  Uagner,  presently  w'ith  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company,  Jeffrey  T.  Richelson,  University  of  Texas,  and  Paul  A.  Juroidini, 
R.  D.  McLaurin  and  William  Haxen  of  Abbott  Associates,  Inc.  The  author 
would  also  like  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Robert  Ellsworth,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Andrew  W.  Marshall,  Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
Defonne  (Met  Assessment),  and  Anthony  U.  Gordesman,  Office  of  the 


Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  \>Tlillc  each  of  these  iiulividuals  has  made 
contribution  to  this  study,  the  author  bears  sole  responsibility  for 
any  errors  of  fact  or  judgment. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  outcomes  of  the  1973  October  War  and 
its  aftermath  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  I'nitcd  States  as  both  the 
major  weapons  supplier  to  Israel,  as  well  as  certain  Arab  states,  and 
as  a principal  agent  attempting  to  establish  a strategic  balance  in 
the  Middle  East  region.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  sought  to  achieve 
its  own  interests  in  peace  and  economic  stability  through  diplomatic 
means,  directed  at  assisting  the  regional  states  in  reaching  both 
interim  and  final  settlement  accords.  Here  the  United  States 
continues  to  play  a central  role  in  maintaining  the  conventional 
force  balance  in  the  region  while  working  to  acliieve  a long  term 
stabilization  or  final  peace  agreement  among  the  parties. 

In  this  effort,  it  is  necessary  for  United  States  defense  planners 
to  develop  a range  of  options  that  meet  the  vital  security  needs  of 
Israel,  in  terms  of  critical  weapons  systems,  secure  borders,  early 
warning  assistance,  and  supporting  economic  aid,  without  creating 

destabilizing  shifts  in  the  critical  force  balance.  To  assist  in 
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The  research  takes  Into  account  the  problems  posed  for  United 


States  defense  planners  as  well  as  those  in  Israel  by  the  present 
Middle  East  situation,  in  terms  of  those  scenarios  most  likely  to 
occur  in  the  near  term.  Ihe  goals  of  the  research  have  been: 

a i to  assess  the  Impact  on  the  Israeli  military  and  political 
leadership  of  /\merican  defense  policy,  as  that  in  turn 
impacts  on  Israeli  policy  flexibility; 
c to  evaluate  the  perceptions  of  the  Israeli  political  and 
military  leadership  of  emerging  trends  in  i\merican 
public  opinion.  Congressional  support,  and  assistance 
programs;  and 

o to  explore  the  range  of  policy  options  open  to  United 

States  defense  planners  in  meeting  the  objective  security 
needs  of  Israel  and  maintaining  the  strategic  balance  in 
tlie  Middle  East  region. 

This  report  reaches  the  following  major  conclusions  which  are 
of  importance  to  the  making  of  United  States  defense  policy  in  the 
Middle  Fast  region,  and  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and  implica- 
tions of  the  U.S.  military  assistance  and  supporting  aid  program 
for  Israel: 

o Continued  escalation  of  the  Middle  East  arms  race,  in  botli 
qualitative  and  quantitative  terms  has  made  the  Israeli 
leadership  increasingly  concerned  botli  over  the  frontiers 
and  conditions  required  to  protect  vital  security  Interests, 
ns  well  as  rc'lations  with  the  U.S.  which  provides  critical 


weapons  systems.  The  net  result  has  been  a sharp  tension 
between  the  perceived  demands  for  national  security,  and 
tlie  need  to  produce  an  accommodation  oriented  policy. 

0 The  aftermath  of  the  1973  October  War  and  various  internal 
Israeli  political  developments  have  produced  a weak  coali- 
tion government  headed  by  three  key  ministers  with  differing 
constituencies,  diverging  policy  perspectives  on  many 
crucial  points,  and  growing  personal  antagonisms.  Faced 
with  a need  to  produce  effective  defense  and  security 
policy,  this  leadership  has  become  rigid  and  often  unable 
to  act.  In  the  past  year  alone  this  situation  has 
produced  strains  in  the  /Iraerican  - Israeli  relationship 
as  well  as  a loss  of  public  support  for  the  government 
within  the  country.  Fjarring  any  major  shifts  in  Israeli 
leadership  personalities,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Rabin  Government  or  any  of  its  Immediate  successors 
will  be  able  to  take  major  new  policy  initiatives  acceptable 
to  the  Arab  states  for  further  interim  or  final  settlement 
accords . 

0 Over  the  course  of  negotiations  since  the  1973  war  it  has 

become  clear  that  Israeli  policy  toward  security  and  settle- 
ment will  be  based  primarily  on  considerations  of  perceived 
security,  with  political  questions  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  Israelis. 

9 Regardless  of  the  diplomatic  initiatives  and  assistance 
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programs  which  are  wiLliin  acceptable  limits  to  the  U.S., 
the  present  Israeli  leadership  will  be  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  make  the  type  of  concessions  required  for 
progress  in  any  of  the  key  settlement  areas:  with  Syria  on 
the  Golan  Heights;  with  Jordan;  with  respect  to  the 
Palestinians;  and  even  with  regard  to  further  progress 
with  I'gypt. 

o Within  the  current  Israeli  perception  of  the  worst-case 
threat,  almost  any  level  of  military  and  supporting 
assistance  is  likely  to  be  viewed  as  still  not  fulfilling 
some  critical  Israeli  security  need.  Until  the  Israelis 
develop  the  capability  to  assess  their  actual  needs,  in 
terms  of  the  demand  made  in  the  U.S.,  the  level  of  satis- 
faction is  likely  to  remain  close  to  the  level  of  satiation. 
The  adverse  financial  and  logistic  impact  which  such  weapons 
acquisition  programs  will  have  on  Israel,  even  with  high 
levels  of  supporting  assitance,  are  still  generally  unrecog- 
nized and  unappreciated  witliin  Israel. 

* In  tlie  final  analysis,  it  appears  that  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  commitment  to  Israel  and  the  continuity  of 
American  aid,  rather  than  the  level  of  aid  in  any  given  year, 
will  enable  Israel  to  deter  war  and  reach  a settlement  with 
the  Arab  states,  if  Indeed  such  a settlement  is  within  reach. 

Pa^  One  of  the  report  addresses  the  specific  questions  of  how 
t!ie  Israeli  loadcrsliip  and  segements  of  the  public  construct  the 
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realit  within  which  they  view  the  regional  strategic  balance  and  U.S. 
policy;  how  tlic  ongoing  quantitate /c  and  qualitative  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  hast  serves  to  shape  this  view;  and  what  impact  the  policies 
of  the  superpowers  have  had  on  policy-making  in  Israel. 

Part  Two  of  the  report  undertakes  a detailed  consideration  of 
the  views  which  the  Israeli  political  and  military  leadership  hold 
of  the  basic  security  situation,  United  States  policy,  and  trends 
which  the  Israelis  perceive  as  taking  place  in  U.S.  policy.  Included 
here  are  the  views  of  the  three  key  ministers  (Rabin,  Peres  and  Allon) , 
several  of  the  "peripheral"  political  figures  (Dayan,  Eban  and  Begin), 
and  major  IDF  figures  (Gur  and  Tal) . 

Part  Three  of  the  report  reviews  some  of  the  important  findings 
with  respect  to  how  the  Israeli  public  views  key  security  and  settle- 
ment issues,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  United  States.  As  in  the 
previous  part,  this  part  considers  both  the  critical  areas  of  security 
policy  and  issues  of  American  policy  and  commitment.  Finally,  the 
report  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  practical  options  open  to 
American  defense  planners,  and  their  likely  impact  on  Israeli  policy. 

The  analysis  makes  clear  that  the  following  considerations  are 
perceived  in  Israel  a ) being  critical  to  continued  Israeli  security, 
and  will  be  of  primary  importance  in  Israeli  policy-making: 

Fundamental  American  Commitment  to  Israeli  Security:  Wnile  this 

basic  tenet  of  U.S.  policy  remains  unchanged,  the  continued  restatement 
and  reaffirmation  of  this  posture  is  of  considerable  Importance  to 
Israeli  policy-makers. 
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of  V.S.  Military  nml  Support  in;*,  Asnxstance:  As  witnessed 

by  public  and  private  statements  of  the  Israeli  leadership,  they  have 
come  to  place  increasing  importance  on  both  the  quantity  and  techno- 
iogical  level  of  U.S.  military  and  supporting  economic  assistance  over 
the  long  term.  Here  the  Israelis  will  continue  to  seek  levels  of  aid 
which  meet  the  full  extent  of  the  threat  they  perceive  from  the  Arab 
states. 

rerceptions  of  the  United  dtates'  Ability  to  Act:  Of  Increasing 

importance  in  Israeli  policy-making  are  the  perceptions  which  the 
Israeli  leadership  and  public  held  of  the  general  jVmerican  ability 
to  carry  out  worldwide  commltm.ents.  Sparked  by  recent  American 
experiences  in  Vietnam  and  Angola,  the  leadership  has  expressed 
growing  concern  over  the  future  validity  of  A- erlcan  assurances. 

Under  conditions  of  revised  Israeli  security  frontiers,  such  as  the 
pre-June  1967  lines,  such  commitments  are  perceived  as  being  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  state. 

Final  Settlement  Objectives:  Behind  much  of  the  Israeli  reluc- 

tance to  increase  policy  flexibility  is  the  uncertainty  ever  the  final 
settlement  objectives  which  will  be  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Here  the  fear  is  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  U.S.  policy  will  be 
to  suggest  or  sponsor  a renewed  version  of  the  1970  Rogers  Plan, 
calling  on  Israel  to  accept  security  frontiers  which  compromise  basic 
security  in  return  for  Arab  assurances  which  fall  far  short  of  "full 
peace" . 

U.S.  Arj-^ng  of  the  Arab  fon f rente ti on  States:  more  recent, 
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but  growing  Israeli  concern  comes  with  the  possible  role  of  the  U.S. 
as  a supplier  of  major  weapons  systems,  as  well  as  a nuclear  reactor 
capability,  to  the  Arab  confrontation  states,  such  as  Egypt,  as  part 
of  evolving  Arab  - i\merican  relations.  While  most  Israelis  acknow- 
ledge the  utility  of  such  relations  in  general,  they  express  grave 
concern  that  such  supplies  could  upset  the  force  balance  the  Israelis 
seek  to  maintain.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a general  Israeli 
unwillingness  to  recognixe  the  benefits,  in  terms  of  Arab  moderation 
and  further  settlement  negotiations,  which  such  aid  could  help  to 
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PART  ONE 

ISRAEL  AND  SECURITY:  THE  STRATEGIC  CONTEXT 


I 


1.1  INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  the  Project 

One  of  the  most  significant  outcomes  of  the  1973  October  War  and 
its  aftermath  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  both  a 
major  weapons  supplier  to  Israel,  as  well  as  various  Arab  states,  and 
a principal  agent  attempting  to  establish  the  strategic  balance  and 
security  for  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East  region.  In  search  of  these 
goals,  the  United  States  has  undertaken  massive  arms  transfers  to  Israel 
and  other  states,  in  addition  to  assisting  Israel,  Egypt  and  Syria  in 
reaching  several  interim  accords.  Here  the  United  States  continues  to 
play  a central  role  in  maintaining  the  conventional  force  balance  and 
helping  to  reacli  a long  term  stabilization,  or  final  peace,  agreement 
among  the  parties. 

In  this  role  it  is  necessary  for  United  States  defense  planners 
to  develop  a range  of  options  that  meet  the  security  needs  of  Israel 
without  creating  destabilizing  shifts  in  the  conventional  force  balance, 
and  are  not  disruptive  of  domestic  security  interest  or  economically 
unfeasible.  To  assist  those  charged  with  tliese  difficult  tasks,  the 
present  report  extends  an  earlier  analysis  to  perceptions  of  the  stra- 
tegic balcnce  held  by  the  Israeli  leadership  and  public.^  Since  it  is 
these  views  which  ultimately  serve  to  shape  Israeli  policy  and  the 
demands  placed  on  the  United  States,  this  analysis  explores  both  how 
the  Israelis  view  alternative  American  options,  and  the  impact  various 
options  will  have  on  Israeli  policy  flexibility  and  the  region's  stability. 

The  research  takes  into  account  the  problems  posed  for  Israel 


by  tlie  current  MidJlc  East  sltuntion,  as  well  as  those  scenarios  most 


likely  to  occur  in  the  near  term.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  analysis 
is  centered  on  perceptions  of  United  States  policy  and  the  American 
commitment  to  maintaininr;  the  force  balance  and  Israel  security.  The 
goals  of  this  research  have  been  to: 

(1)  Assess  the  impact  of  Israeli  perceptions  of  American  defense 
options  on  Israeli  security  policy  and  policy  flexibility; 

(2)  Evaluate  the  perceptions  of  the  Israeli  leadership  and 
public  of  emerging  trends  in  American  public  opinion,  Congressional 
support,  and  overall  policy;  and 

(3)  Suggest  possible  new  directions  in  United  States  defense 
policy  aimed  at  meeting  both  the  vital  security  requirements  of  Israel 
and  the  balance  necessary  to  achieve  an  overall  settlement. 

A companion  study,  currently  in  progress,  addresses  the  specific 
questions  of  liow  the  form,  structure  and  conduct  of  tlie  i\merican- 
Israeli  arms  supply  rclat lonsliip  is  perceived  by  the  Israelis  and 
Impacts  Israeli  policy. 

This  part  of  the  report  addresses  the  specific  questions  of  how 
the  Israeli  leadership  and  public  construct  the  reality  within  which 
they  view  the  strategic  balance;  how  the  ongoing  quantitative  and 
qunlit.'itive  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  serves  to  shape  this  view: 
and  what  Impact  the  policies  of  the  superpowers  and  other  nations  of 
tlic  world  have  had  on  policy-making  in  Israel.  Specifically,  section 
1.2  develops  tlie  psythological  framework  within  which  the  key  Israeli 
decision-makers  and  pu’;’ ic  operate,  or  the  subiective  environment. 


while  section  1.3  reviews  some  of  the  sif^nif leant  elements  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  arms  race  that  cont iaue  to  play  major  roles  in  the  Middle  East 
force  balance.  The  latter  is  in  some  sense  aimed  at  establishing  some 
baseline  objective  reality  against  which  to  measure  both  Israeli  per- 
ceptions and  United  States  policy. 

Section  1.4  considers  the  role  which  the  superpowers  have  under- 
taken in  the  Middle  East  following  the  1973  October  War,  and  the  impact 
this  has  had  on  Israeli  policy.  Clearly  this  area  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Israeli  leadership  and  public  alike,  both  in  the 
formulation  of  their  own  policy  and  the  expectations  placed  on  the 
United  States.  Finally,  section  1.5  examines  the  trend  of  diminishing 
world  support  for  Israeli  policy  and  the  impact  this  phenomenon  has  had 
on  that  policy  and  the  policy  flexibility  available  to  Israeli  decision- 
makers . 

Part  Two  of  the  report  undertakes  a detailed  consideration  of  the 
views  which  the  Israeli  leadership  holds  of  the  basic  security  situation. 
United  States  policy,  and  the  trends  which  the  Israelis  see  as  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  policy.  In  this  analysis  are  the 
views  of  the  top  political  leadership  (Rabin,  Allon,  and  Peres),  the 
'’peripheral"  political  loadersliip,  and  the  key  military  leadership. 

Finally,  Part  Three  of  the  report  reviews  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant findings  with  respect  to  how  the  Israeli  public,  as  a whole,  viet.'s 
key  security  Issues  and  tlie  role  of  the  United  States.  As  is  the  case 
V7ith  the  analysis  of  leadership  perceptions,  this  part  considers  both 
the  critical  areas  of  ‘-.ocurity  policy  and  issues  of  American  policy 
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and  conunitment . Finally,  the  report  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the 
practical  options  open  to  American  defense  planners,  and  their  likely 
impact  on  Israeli  policy. 

How  Much  is  Enough? 

As  an  introductory  note,  it  is  worthwile  to  set  forth  several 
basic  considerations  which  underlie  virtually  all  Israeli  thinking 
about  matters  of  security  and  defense,  and  consequently  the  policies 
adopted  by  that  nation.  First,  the  experiences  of  the  1973  war  and 
its  aftermath  presented  Israel  with  a complex  set  of  interrelated 
political  and  military  problems  with  which  that  small  nation  was  ill 
equipped  at  best  to  deal.  Long  range  and  strategic  planning  was 
virtually  non-existent,  defense  manageirfent  in  the  modern  sense  was 
almost  unheard  of,  and  the  nation's  loaders  wore  forced  to  make  vital 
j policy  decisions  in  an  uncertain  and  hurried  context. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  initial  reaction,  and  one  which  continues 
to  a major  extent,  was  to  look  to  "essential"  security  considerations 
above  all,  and  only  secondly  to  underlying  political  questions  and 
policy  alternatives.  Thus,  to  a large  extent,  perceived  security 
questions  still  dominate  all  policy  making,  rendering  perceptions  of 
the  strategic  considerations  of  prime  importance  in  the  search  for 
overall  political  solutions. 

1 Second,  and  closely  related  to  the  first  point,  is  the  task 

which  has  been  thrust  upon  Israel  of  developing  the  capability  for 
j modern  defense  planning  and  management.  I.ost  in  the  glitter  of  IDF 
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battlefield  activities  is  the  stark  reality  tliat  prior  to  1973  Israel 
had  attempted  to  undertake  modern  v;arfare  and  the  development  of  modern 
armed  forces  without  fully  developing  related  planning  and  management 
capabilities.  Wliile  the  L'nited  States  was  able  to  learn  valuable 
lessons  regarding  strategy,  force  and  financial  planning  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's  that  could  be  applied  in  the  1970's,  the  leisure 
of  a twenty-year  time  frame  has  not  been  available  to  Israel.^ 

The  upshot  of  this  often  unnoticed  "failure"  lias  been  a crash 
program  to  develop  a force  planning  and  defense  management  capability, 
and  an  operational  environment  in  which  perceived  threats  of  weapons 
system  insufficiency,  or  possible  adverse  territorial  concessions,  take 
on  an  importance  overriding  all  other  considerations.  It  is  with  the 
rhetorical  question  "How  much  is  enough?,  borrowed  from  Enthoven  and 
Smith,  that  this  analysis  proceeds. 
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1.2  THE  PSYCHOl.OCrCAL  EilA-MEWORK 


Failure  of  Dt'torronce  - 1973 

One  of  the  most  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  197,3 
October  War,  as  from  all  previous  conflicts,  is  that  one  party  had 
failed  again  to  deter  others  from  launching  an  attack  on  itself  and 
initiating  yet  another  war.  As  a prelude  to  understanding  how  the 
Israelis  perceive  the  security  situation  and  the  American  role  in 
helping  them  to  deter  future  conflict,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 
at  least  briefly,  the  obvious,  but  non-trivial  , situation  of  deterrence 
failure  and  examine  the  elements  which  have  in  the  past  precipitated 
this  failure. ^ 

Each  an  analysis  is  most  clearly  accomplished  through  the  use 

of  an  elementary  decision  calculus,  which  compares  the  value  of  the 

status  quo  t;ith  the  value  of  "victory"  in  a potential  conflict 

(V^) , discounted  by  the  probability  of  achieving  such  a victory  (p^) 

and  tlie  value  (cost)  of  defeat  (V.).  Assuming  a rational  decision 

d 

process  by  a nation's  leadership,  deterrence  can  be  expected  to  fail 
and  a war  undertaken  if  the  nation's  decision-makers  make  the  following 
eval nation : 


(pp  (vp  - (l-p,)  (V_j)  > (v^^) 

Put  in  words,  deterrence  fails  if  the  expected  value  to  bo  gained 
from  launching  an  attack,  less  the  potential  cost  of  defeat,  is  greater 
than  the  assessed  value  of  the  current  situation  (status  quo).  Breaking 
a given  situation  into  these  elements  is  often  of  considerable  analytical 
value.  Tn  1973,  for  example,  Egypt  and  Syria  perceived  it  in  their 
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best  interests  to  Launch  an  attack  on  Israel  as  opposed  to  the  status 


quo  situation.  That  is,  given  their  best  estimate  of  the  chance  of 
achieving  "victory"  in  the  return  of  part  of  tlie  occupied  territories, 
in  light  of  anticipated  losses  of  weapons  systems  and  forces,  such  a 
situation  was  preferred  to  the  lack  of  progress  toward  a settlement 
and  continued  Israeli  occupation  of  territories  taken  in  the  1967 
conf lie  t . 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  rhetoric  of  Arab  national 
honor,  the  striking  fact  remains  that  Is  'cli,  Arab  and  superpower 
assessments  of  the  strategic  balance  differed  sufficiently  to  permit 
a major  war  generally  unanticipated  by  the  best  informed  analysts  of 
what  are  reputed  to  bo  the  world's  most  effective  intelligence  services, 
in  the  United  States  and  Israel.^  Uliile  this  is  not  to  say  that  such  a 
decision  calculus  necessarily  w’ould  have  predicted  tliis  conflict,  it  is 
clear  tliat  it  provides  a useful  framework  upon  which  to  evaluate  the 
perceptions  of  a given  nation. 

In  the  1973  example  cited,  general  agreement  exists  that  the 
information  possessed  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Israel  on  weapons  systems 
and  their  deplo^Tncnt  was  fairly  good.^  The  essential  problem  appears 
to  lie  in  a failure  to  annly^’e  correctly  the  perceptions  of  the  inter- 
related political-military  balance,  and  the  expected  values  associated 
with  the  alternative  courses  of  action.  I.ooking  to  the  problem  at 
hand,  it  is,  tiierefore,  necessary  to  consider  both  the  subjective 
elements  of  reality,  or  the  psyeliological  "lens"  througli  wliirli  the 
Israeli  leadership  views  tlie  strategic  balance  and  United  States  policy. 
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as  well  as  Llio  "objoctive"  cli.mt.iUs  which  const  i Lute  t!ic  balance.  Tlie 


subjective  framework  is  then  used  to  identify  those  elements  of  the 
objective,  or  operational,  environment  which  are  most  critical  to  the 
making  of  Israeli  defense  and  security  policy. 

From  the  academic  literature  has  emerged  a line  of  analysis  that 
places  this  operational  environment  within  the  psychological  context. 

As  dcRlvera  observes,  it  is  these  perceptions  of  reality  that  deter- 
mine actions,  rather  than  what  reality  actually  miglit  exist,  and  herein 
lies  the  danger: 

It  is  difficult  even  to  intellectually  grasp  the 
fact  that  we  construct  the  reality  in  which  we 
operate.  Ke  take  our  perception  of  tiie  world  for 
granted.  . . Ke  know  what  is  real  and  act  accord- 
ingly. . . If  someone  else  points  out  that  our 
perceptions  may  be  wrong  we  may  intellectually 
admit  the  possibility,  but  we  continue  to  act  as 
though  our  perceptions  wore  true.  Vie  are  familiar 
with  illusions  but  dismiss  them  as  interesting 
playthings.  Our  reality  seems  so  solid,  and  we 
feel  so  in  touch  with  it,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  act  with  the  realisation  tliat  in  fact  our 
reality  is  inferred  by  us  and  may  not  match  the 
reality  which  future  events  reveal.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  feeling  of  certainty  that  the  danger  lies.^ 

Thus,  tlie  critical  factor  in  policy-making  is  not  simply  the 
foroc  balance  and  conflict  expectations  which  an  objective  analysis 
miglit  reveal,  were  such  a totally  objective  analysis  possible,  but 
rather  the  perceptions  of  the  balance  which  the  decision-makers  hold 
and  the  actions  they  see  as  being  available  to  them.  For  a nation, 
such  as  Israel,  to  be  deterred  from  initiating  a conflict  the  elements 
of  the  strategic  deterrence  situation  must  favor  the  status  quo,  and 
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to  deter  its  potential  enemies,  that  situation  must  exist  for  its 
adversaries  as  well.  The  policy  objective  which  flows  from  such  an 
analysis  corresponds  to  the  elements  in  the  deterrence  situation. 

Value  of  the  Status  Quo 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  consideration  involves  an  analysis 
of  the  "non-war"  situation  among  the  potential  adversaries,  although 
this  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a static  point  in  time.  Clearly,  for 
the  case  in  point,  a major  objective  of  any  party  seeking  to  deter 
conflict  will  be  to  raise  the  value  of  current  conditions  for  the 
other.  hTiere  Israel  largely  failed  to  do  so  prior  to  the  1973  war, 
the  interim  accords  and  agreements  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction 
following  that  conflict.  Specific  actions  taken  by  Israel  to  raise  the 
(V^^)  for  Egypt  and  Syria  Include: 

(1)  Disengagement  with  Egyptian  forces  following  the  1973 
war  and  return  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Egypt,  along  with 
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that  part  of  the  Sinai  occupied  by  Israel  in  June  1967; 

(2)  Disengagement  with  Syrian  forces  following  the  1973  war 

and  limited  territorial  return  of  Golan  Heights  territory 
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occupied  by  Israel  in  June  1967; 

(3)  A second  interim  agreement  with  Egypt  in  1975  providing 

for  the  return  of  additional  Sinai  territory  and  an  improved 
economic,  political  and  military  climate  for  Egypt. 

Similarly  a basic  thrust  of  I'nitcd  States  policy  tow’ard  all 
states  in  the  region  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of  the  non-war,  or 
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status  quo,  situation  so  that  an  additional  (.‘Icmont  of  stability  is 
introduced  into  the  region,  increasing  the  possibilities  open  for 
an  overall  setclenent.  In  tills  regard,  die  I'.S.  has  effectively 
employed : 

(1)  Economic  and  military  assistance  to  Israel  and  various 

, . 11- 

Arab  states; 

(2)  American  monitors  in  the  Sinai  buffer  sonc  at  early 

warning  stations,  increasing  tlie  V for  both  Israel 
° ° sq 

and  Egypt; 

(3)  iVmorican  initiated  diplomatic  efforts  and  communication 

links  to  facilitate  Arab-Israel i exchanges  and  crisis 
12 

management ; 

Uliile  such  contributions  to  stabilizing  the  Middle  East  tend  to 
be  overlooked  in  some  analyses,  they,  nevertheless,  play  an  important 
role  in  the  security  perceptions  of  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

The  V’alue  of  Victory 

A second  element  in  the  psychological  framework  involves  the  value 
of  "victory"  to  a potential  aggressor,  discounted  by  the  subjective 
probability  of  achieving  such  a victory.  The  policy  objective  in  seeking 
to  deter  war,  therefore,  becomes  a dual  one  of  reducing  the  expected 
value  of  such  a victory  and  decreasing  the  probability  estimate  that 
such  a victory  can  be  achieved. 

For  Israel,  this  means  limiting  the  extent  of  any  victory  it 
might  achieve'  over  the  Ara!>  states  in  anotlier  conflict.  Here  the 
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prime  elements  of  such  a victory  would  be  additional  territorial 
conquests,  destruction  of  Arab  military  capability,  and  sundry  poli- 
tical concessions  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

For  the  Arab  states,  a similar  set  of  criteria  apply,  including 
limited  territorial  movements,  damage  to  IDF  forces,  and  additional 
flexibility  from  the  Israeli  leadership.  In  their  mutual  efforts  to 
deter  another  round  of  war,  each  side  has  attempted  to  limit  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  value  the  other  side  could  expect  to  achieve. 

Israel,  for  its  part,  has  taken  such  measures  as  implementing 
early  warning  systems;  advancing  the  readiness  and  training  of  IDF 
units'  integrating  stand-off,  PCM,  and  other  modern  technologies 
into  its  force  planning  in  an  effort  to  affect  Arab  assessments  of  the 
possible  value  of  anotlicr  "victory"  and  deterring  war.  Similar  actions 
by  Che  Arab  states  h.ave  been  implemented  to  reduce  or  minimize  the  value 
of  another  Israeli  victory,  should  a war  break  out. 

Related  to  these  considerations  are  the  probability  estimates 
each  side  must  make  of  the  potential  for  achieving  a victory  over  the 
other  side  in  any  renewed  round  of  fighting.  Although  this  is  a distinct 
element,  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of  the  specific  measures  undertaken 
to  achieve  a minimum  also  serve  to  reduce  the  probability  of  such  a 
victory  taking  place.  A clear  example  of  this  is  the  early  warning 
systems  both  sides  now  have  established  in  the  Sinai,  along  with  the 
American  monitor  stations. 

In  this  area  as  well,  it  has  been  an  objective  of  United  States 
policy  to  minimize  the  chances  for  another  war  by  limiting  Insofar  as 
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possible  the  value  cither  side  attaches  to  winnin,"  aitother  war,  and 
reducing  the  probability  of  a r.ajor  victory  for  citlier  side.  This 
policy  goal  has  been  achieved  best  through  a series  cf  measures 
designed  to  maintain  a strategic  balance  in  the  region,  as  well  as 
through  direct  action  to  undercut  tension  and  provide  both  sides  with 
common  buffer  zones  and  early  warning  capabilities.  On  balance,  it 
appears  tliat  U.S.  efforts  in  this  regard  have  met  with  considerable 
success  and  have  made  a major  impact  on  the  perceptions  held  by  all 
parties  to  the  conflict. 

The  Value  of  Defeat 

The  third,  and  final,  major  concern  of  each  side  in  assessing  the 
utility  of  engaging  in  war  is  the  value,  or  cost,  of  a possible  defeat 
discounted  by  the  probability  such  a defeat  miglit  take  place.  In  light 
of  the  1967  experience,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  military  position  in 
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the  1973  war,  this  is  a significant  consideration  for  the  Arab  states. 

For  Israel,  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  any  military  defeat 

are  an  essential  part  of  all  thinking  in  the  area  of  security  and  defense. 

The  components  of  this  cost,  in  economic,  political  and  military  terms, 

are  all  part  of  the  psychological  assessment  which  is  made.  Indeed, 

the  potential  costs  Israel  might  incur  in  any  renewed  round  of  warfare 

are  prime  considerations  in  the  thinking  of  tlie  nation's  political  and 
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military  leadership.  Following  the  1973  war,  the  economic  and  poli- 
tical consequences  of  any  future  conflict  have  played  an  increasingly 
Important  role  in  Tc-raeli  cnlcu!  atlons . There  Is  considerable  evidence 
to  suggest  that  this  is  tlie  case  for  the  major  Arab  conf rontat ion 
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states,  such  as  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well. 


Actions  by  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  following  1973  have 
demonstrated  that  any  new  conflict  is  likely  to  be  costly  to  all 
involved,  in  economic  and  military  terms,  if  not  political  as  -jell. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  lias  made  it  clear  to  all  parties  that 
renewed  conflict  will  necessarily  place  a high  price  on  aggression. 

Here  again,  such  a policy  has  served  to  stabilize  a volatile  situation, 
and  aided  in  deterring  both  sides  from  war. 

Resistance  to  Change  in  Beliefs 

As  indicated  above,  the  essential  elements  in  determining  any 
perception  are  the  beliefs  held  by  the  decision-maker.  In  dealing  with 
security  and  defense  issues,  the  beliefs  held  by  the  Israeli  leadership 
and  public  about  the  factors  in  the  deterrence  situation  and  their 
adversaries  generate  the  perceptions  hold  and  policy  made.  A problem 
arises,  however,  in  tliat  these  perceptions  may  be  in  error  because 
these  beliefs  lead  t!ie  decision-makers  to  select  the  wrong  possible 
interpretations  of  events.  Simply  put,  since  perceptions  of  events 
are  selected  by  means  of  the  decision-maker's  beliefs,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  for  events  to  change  these  beliefs. 

V.liat  is  required,  in  many  cases,  arc  maior  or  catastrophic  events 
which  tliorouglily  shake  an  establislied  system  of  beliefs.  In  many  respects, 
the  experience  of  the  1973  war  and  its  aftermath  provided  tlie  force 
necessary  to  change  establislied  beliefs  within  the  Israeli  leadership 
and  public,  and  did  so.  For  many,  this  change  did  not  go  far  enough; 
this  has  resulted  in  an  ongoing  Icaderr.hip  crisis,  an  apparent  stalemate 
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on  ihc  diplomatic  front,  and  a general  loss  of  public  conlidenco.  These 
factors  are  considered  at  further  length  in  Part  Three  below. 

In  the  discussion  of  Israeli  leadership  perceptions  contained  in 
Part  Two,  considerable  use  is  made  of  public  statements  nuiJe  by  various 
Israeii  ieaders  which  serve  to  portray  these  belief  systems,  as  well  as 
individual  differences  among  the  leaders. 

An  additional  consideration  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  forn.ulating 
any  kind  of  a framework,  or  model,  to  interpret  events  and  policy-making 
to  avoid  overrationalizing  the  actions  of  the  decision-makers  under 
analysis.  As  deRivera  points  out: 


This  compulsion  to  fit  everything  into  one's  model  is 
a particular  problem  when  the  data  are  sparse  - as  tliey 
are  when  one  is  dealing  with  a country  other  than  one's 
own.  For  example,  a Sovxct  diplomat  may  interpret 
/imeriean  Middle  Eastern  policy  as  being  determined  by  the 
large  oil  companies.  He  may  not  realir.c  Lliat  the  more 
politically  powerful  .segment  of  the  <\merican  oil  industry 
is  domestically  based  and  would  be  happier  without  com- 
petition from  .‘addle  Eastern  oil. 

Overrat ional izat ion  is  a particular  problem  w>:en  the 
other  society  is  in  competition  with  the  expert's  own. 
Competition  almost  forces  tlie  expert  to  assume  tliat  his 
opponent  is  rational  so  tliat  the  expert  may  play  tlie 
game  in  an  optimal  way.  The  problem  is  that  this  adop- 
tion of  rationality  as  an  optimal  strategic  assumption 
becomes  confused  witli  one's  perception  of  the  real 
situati'n.  A statement  sucii  as  "Tlie  Russians  will 
attack  us  as  r.oon  as  tliev  lielieve  thev  tiave  a military 
advantage"  m.,ay  he  a good  assumption  on  wliich  to  base 
policy,  bt'cause  :f  it  were  true  the  consequences  would 
be  enormous.  Rut  a person  using  this  assumption  begins 
to  believe  tliat  it  is  a true  pLcture  of  the  world  when 
it  er  ' iblu  is  not  true.  A good  strategic  assumption 
becomes  confused  with  a g.ood  di-scription  of  the  other 
nation'.;  bi-h.ivior  and  intentions.  For  strategy,  the 
' a - ■ is  uit  , but  t''i‘.  mav  become  confused 

’..Mb  •’  .1,  , pp  exaggerating 


our  porcoption  of  the  opponent's  rationality,  power  and 
aggressiveness. 

[r.mphasis  in  the  original] 


Thus,  it  is  with  this  caveat  in  mind  that  the  present  analysis 
of  Israeli  perceptions  is  undertaken.  As  an  introductory  note,  it 
nay  be  said  that  in  some  cases  the  Israeli  leadership  has  itself  made 
this  mistake;  they  have  confused  strategic  assumptions  with  reality 
and  the  possible  with  the  most  probable.  Before  analyzing  tills 
leadership,  sectionsl.3,  1.4  and  1.5  review  some  elements  of  reality 
which  are  of  particular  importance,  namely  the  strategic  balance  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Israel's  relationships  with  other  nations  of  the 
world . 


lb 
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1.3  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  lUCE 


The  Lessons  of  October  1973 

One  of  the  rr.ajor  conclusions  that  emerges  from  the  1973  October 
War  is  tliat  major  shifts  have  taken  place  in  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  weapons  systems  employed  by  both  sides  during  the  conflict. 
LTiile  major  changes  in  the  level  and  sophistication  of  weapons  used 
by  the  adversary  parties  were  clear  as  early  as  the  1970  War  of 
Attrition,  the  demonstration  of  sop!-.istlcation  and  force  level 
utilization  by  the  Arab  states  in  the  1973  conflict  were  largely 
unanticipated  by  Israel. Indeed,  the  massive  deplojanent  and 
utilization  of  sophisticated  weapons  by  both  sides  during  the  1973 
war  came  as  a surprise  to  the  parties  involved  as  well  as  the  super- 
powers. 

WTrile  the  parameters  of  this  arms  race  are  considered  in  further 
detail  below,  it  is  important  to  note  the  net  el  feet  of  this 
shift  on  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  and  their  perception  of  the 
strategic  balance.  The  present  analysis  is  limited  to  the  impact 
of  these  shifts  on  the  Israeli  leadership  and  public,  although  the 
impact  of  tiiese  changes  on  the  Arab  states  and  the  superpowers  can  be 
documented  as  well.  As  the  "surprised"  party  in  the  1973  war,  Israel 
was  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  both  a surprise  attack  by  Egypt  and 
Syria,  as  well  as  major  shifts  in  the  levels  of  sophistication  and 
military  effectiveness  of  their  adversaries.  Although  Israel  was 
ultimately  able  to  stabili.ze  and  reverse  initial  setbacks,  major  damage 
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was  incurred  by  the  fixed  beliefs  held  by  tlie  Israeli  military  and 
political  leadership . 18 

The  net  effect  of  this  experience  for  Israel  has  been  a renewal  of 
the  arms  race  on  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  levels  to  maintain 
what  the  Israeli  leadership  perceives  as  a strategic  balance  with  the 
Arab  states.  Perceptions  of  what  constitutes  a "balance"  and  an  effective 
deterrent  posture  for  Israel  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the  current  debate 
in  Israel  over  policy,  Israeli  requests  for  military  and  economic 
assistance,  and  the  flexibility  which  Israel  has  been  willing  to  exhibit 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  Arab  states. 

Trends  in  Weapons  Acquisition  and  Defense  Spending 

Facing  decision-makers  on  both  sides  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 

is  an  exponentially  increasing  quantity  and  quality  of  sopiii sticated 

19 

weapons  systems,  and  forces  Increasingly  well  trained  to  use  them. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  political  relations  prior  to  the  1973 

October  War,  Israel  and  the  major  Arab  confrontation  states  have  engaged 

in  an  arms  race  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  obtain  weapons  systems 

20 

of increas ing  complexity  and  in  increasing  quantities.  As  Kemp  points 

out,  in  the  past  year  alone  some  $13  billion  in  weapons  have  been  trnns- 

21 

ferred  to  the  Middle  East  region.  "’his  year  such  transfers  are  lil:ely 

to  exceed  the  $16-billion  mark.  Kemp  traces  this  massive  influx  of  arms 

to  the  dual  factors  of  the  Arab-Tsraoli  conflict,  as  well  as  the  desire 

of  the  oil-producing  states  to  "bolster  their  security  in  a region  beset 

'’2 

with  political  and  military  conflict."" 
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The  magnitude  of  the  Middle  East  arms  race,  in  quantitative  terms, 
is  reflected  in  Tables  1.1  and  1.2.  Table  1.1  indicates  some  historical 
trends  in  defense  spending  of  the  major  adversaries,  while  Table  1.2 
compares  the  historical  trends  of  two  major  categories  of  weapons 
systems  which  have  been  essential  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
throughout  the  period;  namely,  jet  combat  aircraft  and  tanks.  Table 
1.3  provides  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  arms  race  and  holding  of 
the  key  nations  before,  during,  and  after  the  1973  war. 

Mot  included  in  these  figures,  but  of  considerable  concern  to  many 

Israeli  defense  planners.  Is  the  major  influx  of  arms  to  tlie  so-called 

"non-conf ronlat ion"  Arab  states,  such  as  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya  and 

I.obanon  which,  as  the  Israelis  view  it,  could  play  a substantial  role 

in  any  new  round  of  warfare.  From  published  reports  of  arms  requests 

made  by  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  .as  well  as  data  on  ongoing  assistance 

programs,  it  is  evident  that  tills  influx  is  likely  to  continue  well  into 
23 

tlie  1930's.  Clearly  evident  in  these  figures  is  the  spectre  of  a con- 
vcntion.al  war  so  intense  that  it  exceeds  tlie  maximal  cost  limits,  botli 
in  economic  and  manpower  terms,  of  the  parties  (particularly  Israel), 
as  well  ns  the  ability  of  tlie  parties  to  absorb  sophisticated  weapons. 

In  qualitative  terms  a major  escalation  is  also  evident.  UTiile 
it  was  clear  by  the  1970  War  of  Attrition  that  major  changes  in  tech- 
nology and  force  capability  were  under  way,  it  was  not  until  October 
1973  that  Israel  experienced  the  deplo>Tncnt  and  relatively  effective 
utilisation  by  the  Arab  states  of  sophi sticated  Soviet  weapons  svstems, 
inc  liuling: 

i<) 
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;n\Bj.K  1.1 

ARi\B-lSR.M:LI  MILITARY  KXI’i: NDITURES : 1951-1973 
(in  U.S.  $ millions) 


Annual  Averages 

1951  - 1960 

1961  - 1970 

1971  - 1973' 

A. 

Israel 

143.6 

531.2 

1406.7 

B. 

Arab  States 

1 . Egypt 

191.6 

649.7 

1575.0 

2.  Syria 

45.5 

121.8 

214.3 

3.  Jordan 

36.8 

75.7 

104.5 

C. 

Ratio  of  total 
Arab  to  Israel 

1.9 

1.6 

1.3 

D. 

Percent  increase 
from  prior  period 

1.  Israel 

- 

2 7 or: 

• 165”' 

2.  Egypt 

- 

239% 

142% 

3.  Syria 

- 

168% 

76% 

4 . Jordan 

- 

106% 

33% 

tlie 

‘^Figures  from 
1973  October  War 

1973  do  not 

reflect  expenditures 

caused  by 

Source:  Abraham  R. 

Experience 

Wagner,  Crisis  Deci sion-Hakinq : Israel's 
in  1967  and  1973,  New  York:  Praeger,  1974. 
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TABl.R  1 . 2 


AR^\B-ISRAELI  OPERATIONAl.  INVENTORIES  OF 
JET  CO^®AT  AIRCRAFT  AND  TANKS  ON  EVE  OF  WAR 


Jet  Combat 

Aircraft  Tanks 


1956 

1967 

1973 

1956 

1967 

1973 

A. 

Israel 

110 

290 

488 

400 

800 

1700 

B. 

Arab  States 

1.  Egypt 

205 

431 

620 

430 

1300 

1955 

2.  Syria 

44 

78 

326 

200 

400 

1270 

3.  Jordan 

16 

18 

52 

105 

300 

400 

C. 

Ratio  of  total 
Arab  to  Israel 

2.4 

1.8 

2.0 

1 .8 

2.5 

2.1 

Source:  Abraham  R.  Wagner,  Crisis  Dccision-Hjking : Israel's 

Experience  in  1967  and  1973.  New  York:  Praeger,  1974. 
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?UJOR  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  HOLDINGS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
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(1)  Air  Pefensc  Systems: 

SA-2  Guideline 

SA-3  Goa 

SA-6  Gainful 

SA-7  Grail 

MiG-2  IMF  Fishbed  J 

2SU-23-4 

Missile  Radars: 


(2)  Anti-Tank  Weapons: 

Saggar 

Swatter 

Snapper 

(3)  Advanced  Fighter  Aircraft: 

MiG-17  Fresco 
MiG-21  Fishbed 
MiG-23  Flogger 
Su-7  Fitter  C 

(4)  Armor  and  Tanks: 

T-62 

JS-2/T-10 

PT-76 

SU-100 


(surface-to-air  missile) 
(surface-to-air  missile' 
(surface-to-air  missile) 
(surface-to-air  missile) 
(interceptor) 

(sp  aa  gun) 

Fan  Song,  Low  Blow,  Flat  Face, 
Straight  Flush  and  Long  Track 


(ATGW) 

(ATGW) 

(ATGW) 


(fighter-bomber) 

(interceptors) 

(fighter-bomber) 

(fighter-bomber) 


(medium  tank) 
(heavy  tanks) 
(light  tanks) 
(tank  destroyer) 


In  addition,  the  forces  of  Fgypt  and  Syria  used  a wide  variety  of 

3 

less  sophisticated  conventional  weapons  and  modern  C equipment.  Gomblned 
with  the  initial  surprise  of  the  war,  the  unanticipated  effectiveness 


of  these  systems  caused  major  material  losses  for  the  TPF  in  the  early 
days  of  the  1973  war,  amounting  to  approximately  one-half  of  tiie  IDF 
armored  force  and  one-quarter  of  the  fighter  aircraft.  Because  of  the 
effective  air  defense  umbrella  established  in  the  theatre  by  the  Arab 
states,  Israel  was  largely  inhibited  from  utili?:ing  the  type  of  effec- 
tive offensive  air  power  that  had  provided  a strategic  advantage  in 
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earlier  wars. 

Thus,  at  the  onset,  Israel  lacked  the  two  basic  strategic  advan- 
tages which  were  previously  in  her  favor;  (1)  surprise  and  (2)  the 
ability  to  wage  an  effective  air  war  over  enemy  territory.  In  subsequent 
stages  of  the  conflict  Israel  was  able  to  introduce  some  advanced  ECM  and 
ECCM  systems  for  IDF  aircraft,  which  in  addition  to  the  ground  action, 
restored  some  of  tlie  lAF's  ability  to  carry  out  effective  air  strikes. 
Particularly  useful  in  such  interdlctive  strikes  were  ATG  precision- 
guided  munitions  (PGM's)  supplied  by  tlie  United  States.  Tliese  electro- 
optical  (EO)  guided  PGM's  include  the  IRc-SA  HOBO,  MAVERICK,  and 
WALLEYE-I.  Tlie  perceived  effectiveness  of  these  weapons  in  1973  lies 
behind  much  of  the  importance  Israel  attaches  to  acquiring  still  more 
advanced  PGM's  (such  as  laser-guided  systems)  and  stand-off  technology. 
FTiat  is  missing  in  much  of  the  Israeli  thinking  is  a realization  that 

24 

such  technological  advantages  are  both  difficult  and  costly  to  maintain. 

As  indicated,  Israel  too  exhibited  a vast  array  of  modern  armaments 
in  the  1973  war  not  previously  employed  in  large  numbers.  Such  systems 
Included  the  following  major  components; 

( 1 ) Air  Defense  and  Reconnaissance  : 

ILM-TC  (surface-to-air  missile) 

RF-4E  Phantom  (reconnaissance) 

Mirage  III  C (reconnaissance) 

( 2 ) Anti-Tank  and  ATG  PGM's : 

TOW  (ATGW) 

Mk-84  HOBO  (ATGW) 

MyWFRTCK  (ATGW) 

WAULEYE-I  (ATGW) 
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(3)  Advanced  Fir^hter-Bomber  Aircraft : 


F-4E  Phantom  II 
A-4E/F/X  Skyhawk 
Mirage  III-C 

(4)  Armor  and  Tanks: 

M-48 

M-60 

M-1I3 

T-54/55,  T-62,  Pl-76 


(fighter-bomber) 
(fighter-bomber) 
(f ighter-bomber) 


(medium  tank) 

(medium  tank) 

(i^PC) 

(captured  Soviet,  modified) 


Despite  th,.  effective  use  of  such  systems,  Israel  was  forced  to  pay 
a substantial  price  for  its  "victory"  in  manpower,  which  it  can  ill  afford, 
and  in  economic  terms,  which  have  had  a grave  impact  on  Israel's  defense 
posture . 


Future  Use  of  Technology 

UTtat  emerges  from  the  1973  expereince,  for  the  Israeli  leadership, 
is  a realization  that  because  of  the  geographic  and  demographic  imbalance 
with  the  Arab  states,  the  high  cost  to  Israel  in  terms  of  manpower  in 
any  major  war,  and  the  inability  of  Israel  to  rely  on  the  element  of 
surprise  as  in  the  1967  case,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a net 
advantage  in  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  technology,  in  order  to 
maintain  at  least  an  overall  net  balance  with  the  Arab  states. 

As  one  Israeli  authoritv  defines  this  need: 


It  is  the  technology  of  precision,  both  in  time  and 
space  which  carries  the  promise  of  advantage  of 
defense  over  offense,  and  the  credibility  of  defense 
by  few  against  many.  Under  technologies  of  precision, 
one  could  list:  intelligence  and  surveillance,  command 

and  contr  target  acquisition  and  precision  guided 
weapons.  icse  arc  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
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basic  elements  of  tlie  battlefield:  mobility  and 
firepower.  A conscious  integration  of  all  the 
elements  will  result  in  a new  balance  between  the 
two  elementary  concepts  of  force  structuring  - of 
"arming  the  man"  and  "manning  the  weapon".  This 
defines  the  context,  wherein  successful  conventional 
defense  by  the  few  against  the  many  is  possible.^-’ 

Specific  areas  of  technological  need  which  Israelis  perceive  as 
being  critical  in  the  years  ahead  include: 

(1)  Early  warning  systems:  Covered  here  are  both  ground  and 

airborne  systems.  For  many,  this  is  the  most  critical  element  since 
it  bears  on  Israel's  defense  posture  and  state  of  readiness. 

( 2 ) Real  time  battlefield  intelligence,  and  target  acquisition : 
Because  of  advancements  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Arab  states  and  the 
ratio  of  Arab  to  Israeli  forces,  the  IDF  views  the  timely  and  accurate 
acquisition  of  such  information  as  critical  to  utilize  efficiently  the 

IDF  ordcr-of-battlc  and  to  reduce  costly  decision  errors. 

3 

(3)  Secure  C and  IFF  capabilities:  Because  of  the  dense  environ- 

ment, short  reaction  times,  and  need  to  effectively  apply  limited 
forces  in  the  defense,  Israel  views  this  capability  as  vital  as  well. 

(4)  Tactical  and  logistic  mobility:  Given  the  demands  of 

deploying  a largely  reserve  IDF  and  the  possibility  of  varied  and 
shifting  battlefield  situations,  the  IDF  sees  such  capability  as 
important  to  Israel's  ability  to  react  effectively. 

(5)  Night  and  long-range  target  acquisition:  Closely  related 

to  (2)  above  is  the  ability  to  detect  and  target  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, such  as  night  and  limited  visibi’ity,  as  well  as  at  long  ranges. 
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employing  the  natural,  defensive  feature  of  the  terrain. 


(6)  Precision  guided  munitions  (PGM's):  A major  asset  in  overcoming 

some  of  the  problems  of  the  basic  Israeli-Arab  force  imbalance  are  the 
new  generations  of  PGM's,  both  airborne  and  used  by  ground  forces. 

Such  systems  dramatically  increase  the  effectiveness  of  interdictive 

air  power,  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  defensive  ground  forces.  In 

addition,  such  systems  tend  to  create  a "stand-off"  capability,  reducing 

the  amount  of  territory  Israel  would  be  required  to  trade  for  mobilization 

26 

time  under  conditions  of  an  Arab  attack. 

(7)  Barrier  and  area  munitions:  Again,  to  limit  the  need  for 

defensive  territory  and  attrition  of  ground  forces,  such  technologies 
serve  to  increase  the  capability  of  a limited  manpower  force,  such  as 
the  IDF  under  a variety  of  battlefield  situations.  Use  of  such  systems 
is  closely  related  to  the  early  warning,  target  acquisition  and  PGM 
technologies . 

Participation  o f Non-Confrontation  States 

Of  Increasing  concern  to  the  Israelis  is  the  possibility  that 
any  renewed  fighting  could  involve  the  traditional  "confrontation” 
state.s.  such  as  Egypt,  Syria  and  .Iordan,  supported  to  a considerable 
entent  by  the  "non-confrontation"  states,  such  as  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 

Libya  and  I.ebanon.  Such  nations  have  been  significant  purchasers  of 
modern  weapons  systems  and  could  contribute  these,  as  well  as  forces, 
to  the  conflict.  Such  a worst  case  analysis  could  increase  significantly 
projections  of  Israeli  force  attrition  even  though  Israel  u.l  timatcly 


would  prevail  on  the  battlefield. 


Viewing  such  a worst  case  as  the  most  likely,  Israeli  defense 
planners  liavc  pressed  the  United  States  since  the  1973  war  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a conventional  force  capability  which  is  both  capable 
of  deterring  another  Arab  attack,  and  allowing  Israel  to  win  with  minimal 
casualties  should  renewed  fighting  break  out. 


The  Arras  Race  in  Retrospect 

Several  aspects  of  the  present  and  developing  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  appear  particularly  destabilizing.  First  is  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  the  conventional  arms  race  itself.  Already  the 
most  heavily  armed  part  of  the  non-industrialized  world,  the  Middle 
East  continues  to  witness  an  ongoing  qualitative  and  quantitative  arms 
race  of  the  most  unstable  type.  A 1970  study  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  .\gcncy  points  this  out: 


. . . it  is  an  extremely  competitive  race  witli  adversary 
states  procuring  offsetting  armaments  in  a continuous 
action-reaction  process;  new  arms  accretions  have 
repeatedly  involved  generational  jumps  in  the  quality 
of  armaments,  at  periodically  faster  rates,  and  with 
sharp  increases  in  military  expenditures;  finally,  each 
side  aims,  not  at  equilibrium,  but  at  achieving  a 
preponderance  of  power. 


It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  debate  that  continues 

over  the  relationship  between  arms  races  and  war.  It  is  by  no  means 

settled  that  arms  races  of  any  type  inevitably  lead  to  war,  and  in 
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some  cases  they  have  been  shown  to  have  a stnbili.zing  effect.  In 
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the  present  case  of  the  Middle  Hast,  the  empirical  evidence  would 
suggest  the  former,  while  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  current 
situation  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  I'nited  States  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  the  region  may  suggest  the  latter  as  a real  possibility. 

A second  element  of  the  current  balance  that  is  of  considerable 
concern  to  Israeli  leaders  is  the  focus  of  Israeli  strategy  and  tactics 
around  the  element  of  surprise.  Central  to  Israeli  strategic  doctrine 
has  been  tlie  concept  tliat  Israel  must  anticipate  its  adversaries  and 
gain  the  momentum  of  surprise,  establishing  initial  air  superiority 
supportive  of  ground  forces,  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of 
the  enemy.  Yigal  Alien,  presently  Israel's  Foreign  Minister  and  one 
of  Israel's  early  military  leaders,  summed  up  this  view: 

As  long  as  the  Arab  rulers  refuse  to  make  peace 
with  Israel  and  continue  to  hope  to  overthrow 
her  by  economic  blockade,  or  by  direct  military 
attack,  the  moral  right  and  practical  ability  to 
carry  out  an  interceptlve  counter-attack,  whenever 
necessary,  form  the  military  guarantee  for  Israel's 
future  existence... 

Sometimes  it  must  precede  [Arab  aggression]  by  months, 
sometimes  by  weeks  and  sometimes  even  by  a few  days... 

Where  there  is  no  choice... by  only  a few  hours,  but 
precede  it  it  must. 29 

To  this  end  Israel  undertook  preemptive  action  in  195b  and  1967,  and 
was  successful  in  both  the  Sinai  Campaign  and  the  Six  Day  War. 

Reacting  to  such  doctrine,  the  Arab  states  (particularly  Fgypt 
and  Syria)  acquired  sophisticated  air  defense  and  themselves  took  the 
initiative  in  the  1971  netober  War.  hosing  the  element  of  surprise. 
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Israel  suffered  considerable  casualties  and  materiel  losses  in  1973 
while  regaining  the  initiative  lost  in  the  first  phase  of  the  conflict. 
Thus,  the  apparent  need  to  preempt,  for  both  sides,  adds  an  additional 
element  of  instability. 

A third  factor,  closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  is  raised  by 
the  availability  and  deployment  of  offensive  missiles  to  the  major 
Arab  confrontation  states,  most  notably  the  Soviet  Scud-B,  Frog-7  and 
Samlet  SSM's.  Current  reports  also  indicate  the  Kelt  and  Atoll  AA1\' s to  be 
cither  deployed  or  on  schedule  for  delivery. Such  systems  are  genera] Iv 
capable  of  striking  Israeli  population  centers  and  strategic  targets  in 
Israel  from  Arab  territory  directly,  limiting  the  utility  of  territorial 
buffers  acquired  by  Israel  in  earlier  conflicts.  Such  systems  pose  a 
sizable  threat  to  Israel,  against  whicli  there  are  at  best  limited 
defenses.  Use  of  these  weapons  by  the  Arab  states  would  necessitate 
Israeli  escalation  of  any  future  conflict  to  strikes  against  Arab 
population  centers  from  the  outset,  increasing  the  probability  of  an 
intense  regional  conflict  and  escalation  beyond  the  region  as  well. 

Indeed  such  a scenario  might  well  lead  to  a superpower  confrontation. 

Thus,  while  it  is  by  no  moans  certain  that  the  ongoing  Middle 
East  arms  race  will  load  to  another  round  of  full-scale  hostilities, 
it  is  certainly  clear  that  should  such  fighting  erupt  again,  the  level 
of  force  and  weapons  utilization,  as  well  as  the  cost  to  the  parties, 
will  be  of  major  proportions,  presenting  real  dangers  for  both  the 
Middle  Eastern  states  and  the  superpowers. 
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1.4  SUPERPOWI-.R  INVOLVEMENT  IN  'HIE  MIDDLE  FAST 


The  Historical  Perspective 

Since  the  inception  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  Middle  East  had  global  significance  and  was  a potential 
arena  for  superpower  conflict.  Indeed,  since  this  time,  the  ongoing 
Arab  - Israeli  conflict  has  had  an  impact  on  both  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  bilateral  relations  between 
the  two  superpowers  and  the  states  within  the  region.  The  present 
analysis  focuses  largely  on  the  Israeli  perception  of  one  of  these 
bilateral  relations,  namely  the  ^imerican  - Israeli  one,  although  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  plays  a 
significant  role  in  the  way  U.S.  policy  is  viewed.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  section  is  to  provide  a broad  overview  of  the  way  American  and 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  affects  Israeli  perceptions  of 
U.S.  policy,  and  thus  Israeli  policy-making.  Further  discussion  of 
the  United  States  role  in  the  Middle  East  is  contained  in  sections 
2.2  and  3.3  below. 

L3iile  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  took  considerable  interest 
in  and  supported  the  establishment  of  Israel  in  1948,  the  interests  of 
the  two  superpowers  in  the  Middle  East  region  have  often  diverged  in 
subsequent  years.  Particularly  after  the  foundation  of  NATO  in  1949, 
the  United  States  sought  stability,  economic  development,  and  a defense 
to  Soviet  hegemony  in  the  Middle  East  ns  well  as  Western  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviets  sought  to  promote  their  own  interests  in 
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the  perpetuation  of  instability  and  conflict  witliin  the  Middle  fast 

region,  as  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  tlic  world. 

Indeed,  Soviet  actions  lie  behind  much  of  the  conflict  that  has 

plagued  the  region  for  the  past  quarter  century  and  the  Inability  of 
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the  parties  to  reach  a settlement.  llliile  the  Soviets  generally 

refrained  from  entering  the  region  as  a major  weapons  supplier  until 

1958,  the  level  and  quality  of  Soviet  weapons  introduced  lias  increased 
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for  almost  two  decades.  In  addition  to  arming  the  Arab  states,  the 
Soviets  have  worked  to  instigate  conflict  both  within  various  Arab 
states  and  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Indeed,  the  crisis 
leading  to  the  1967  Six  Day  War  can  be  attributed  directly  to  Soviet 
purposes.  Ultimately,  Lliey  initiated  use  ot  tlie  U'ashington-Mc'scow  lu'tline  to 
prevent  further  escalation  of  the  crisis  to  the  superpower  level. 

Following  the  1967  conflict,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S. 
increased  their  involvement  in  the  region  as  arms  suppliers,  with  the 
United  States  taking  over  the  role  of  Israel's  principal  weapons 
source  from  France  following  a French  embargo  of  arms  to  the  region. 

American  efforts  were  being  directed  at  maintaining  the  balance, 
and  meeting  the  level  of  technology  introduced  by  the  Soviets  prior 
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to  and  during  the  War  of  Attrition. 

When  the  1973  October  War  erupted,  and  both  sides  began  to  suffer 
unanticipated  losses,  it  was  necessary  for  the  superpowers  to  engage  in 
active  resupply  programs  for  the  combatant  forces  during  the  conflict. 

This  factor,  combined  with  superpower  activities  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  added  another  dimension  to  superpov.’cr  involvement  in 


tlie  MiJJle  East  and  the  perceptions  whicli  the  Israelis  and  Arabs 

hold  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  tlie  role  tlie  superpowers 

are  willing  and  able  to  play  in  the  region. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  any  analysis  of  United  States  policy 

in  the  Middle  East  be  considered  along  two  major  lines;  the  way  in 

which  /\merican  policy  affects  Soviet  - American  relations  directly, 

and  secondly,  the  bi-lateral  relationships  that  each  of  the  superpowers 
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has  with  the  regional  states.  The  impact  of  the  1973  war  and  its 
aftermath  on  detente  have  been  the  subject  of  much  critical  examina- 
tion, and  are  not  considered  to  any  major  extent  liere.  uniat  is  of 
importance  to  this  analysis  is  the  view  which  the  Israeli  leadcrsliip 
and  public  hold  of  Soviet  - zimerican  relations  and  the  impact  wliich  this 
perception  has  on  the  available  alternatives.  Similarly  American  - Israeli 
relations  and  the  entire  set  of  relationships  which  the  U.S.  has  developed 
in  the  Middle  East  have  undergone  intensive  analysis.  Again,  the 
important  area  of  concern  is  the  assessment  which  the  Israelis  make 
of  these  relations  and  the  impact  on  policy-making. 

Soviet  Interests  and  Intervention 

Underlying  Soviet  policy  and  actions  in  the  Middle  East  since 

the  mid-1950's  has  been  a conviction  that  this  region  was  vital  to 

Soviet  security,  in  strategic  terms,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 

maintain  substantial  Influence  over  the  states  in  the  region.  For 

over  two  decades  the  principal  nx'chan  i : ms  for  maintaining  and  extending 
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this  influ'ence  have  been  the  inter-Arab  and  Arab  - Israeli  conflicts. 


To  this  end,  the  Soviets  have  exploited  Arab  nationalist  ambi- 
tions, local  rivalries,  economic  needs,  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem 
as  well  as  the  fundamental  Arab  - Israeli  dispute.  To  the  extent  any 
solution  offered  regional  stability,  it  was  not  in  the  Soviet  interest. 
At  the  other  extreme  the  prospect  of  escalating  the  regional  conflict 
into  a major  superpower  confrontation,  as  the  case  appeared  on  24-25 
October  1973,  was  not  seen  in  the  Soviet  interest  cither. 

In  light  of  the  1973  war  and  its  aftermath,  Soviet  policy  has 
become  hard-pressed,  particularly  in  the  Middle  Tast,  as  the  Israelis 
see  it,  leaving  few  major  options  open.  The  experience  of  1973  and 
level  of  arms  escalation  generally  preclude  another  round  of  full- 
scale  fighting  as  being  in  the  Soviet  interest.  Any  such  fighting  is 
liucly  to  involve  the  loss  of  arms,  territory  and  prestige  for  the 
Soviet  client  states.  It  is  doubtful  that  even  t!ie  direct  introduction 
of  conventional  Soviet  forces  after  the  initiation  of  conflict  could 
prevent  such  a loss. 

Two  additional  factors  have  had  a direct  impact  on  Soviet  policy 
in  the  region  since  the  1973  conflict,  namely  the  loss  of  influence 
in  F.gypt  following  the  war,  and  secondly,  the  Soviet  role  as  co-chai’‘man 
of  the  Geneva  peace  conference.  The  first  of  these  has  served  to  place 
additional  restraints  on  the  Soviet  Pnion's  ability  to  exert  influence 
among  the  Arab  states.  As  a result,  the  Soviet  i'nion  has  been  forced 
to  direct  its  efforts  toward  Syria,  and  the  non-confrontation  states 
such  as  Libya  and  Iraq. 
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The  second  factor  places  the  Soviets  in  a more  difficult  position 
vis-a-vis  Israel  and  the  region.  Here  the  Soviet  role  as  a superpower 
publically  committed  to  peace  and  security  runs  directly  counter  to 
its  interest  in  regional  instability.  In  practice  this  dilemma  has 
caused  the  Soviets  to  abandon  positions  previously  acceptable,  such 
as  Soviet  - Israeli  relations,  modification  of  the  pre-June  1967 

demarcation  lines,  and  others  in  favor  of  positions  a priori  unacceptable 

T 1 37 
to  Israel. 

At  present,  Soviet  policy  has  found  refuge  in  Syrian  - Israeli 
irreconcilability,  the  Israeli  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO, 
and  the  general  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  a formula  for 
the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  conference.  Should  any  of  these  circum- 
stances change  in  the  future,  the  prospect  of  stability  and  settlement 
loom  largo,  Soviet  policy  will  indeed  be  hard  pressed. 

United  States  Policy 

Since  the  1973  war,  the  United  States  has  sought  a Middle  East 
policy  with  the  Interrelated  goals  of  meeting  its  own  economic  interests, 
achieving  stability  and  development  in  the  region,  as  well  as  assisting 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  in  reaching  mutually  beneficial  settlement 
accords.  The  m.ethcd&  used  to  implement  this  policy  have  included  a 
broad  range  of  diplomatic,  military  and  economic  initiatives  directed 
toward  "minimizing  the  risks  of  instability"  and  the  effects  of  the 
Implications  of  Soviet  ambition.  Thus,  while  American  actions  at 
rimes  appear  parallel  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  direction  and 
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goal  of  /Xmorican  policy  is  quite'  the  opposite. 


(1)  Diplomatic  Initiatives:  For  over  two  decades  it  lias  been  an 

objective  of  i\merican  policy  to  secure  a stable  Middle  F.ast  and  an 
overall  settlement  to  the  Arab  - Israeli  conflict.  From  the  very 
beginning,  as  sponsor  and  party  to  a series  of  efforts  aimed  in  this 
direction,  from  Rhodes  in  1949  through  current  undertakings,  the  U.S. 
has  sought  continually  both  a formula  for  peaceful  coe.xistence  and  a 
forum  for  tiie  adversary  parties.  As  circumstances  permitted,  the  I’.S. 
has  utilized  both  international  action  through  the  Ihiitcd  Nations  and 
multi-lateral  initiatives,  such  as  the  1970  Rogers  mission  and  the 
rounds  of  "shuttle  diplomacy"  conducted  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
during  and  after  the  1973  war. 

On  balance,  such  initiatives  have  enabled  the  parties  to  reach  a 
number  of  stabilizing  solutions,  although  final  peace  has  yet  to  be 
established.  The  1970  Rogers  mission  succeeded  In  ending  the  costly 
War  of  Attrifioii  while  .\merican  mediation  was  able  to  yield  a series 
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of  three  interim  settlement  accords  following  tlie  1973  October  War. 

In  all  of  those  efforts  American  mediation  was  viewed  in  Israel  as  being 
at  best  neutral,  and  considerable  skepticism  was  voiced.  In  retro.spect,  such 
actions  generally  are  viewed  by  the  Israelis  as  being  in  their  interest 
and  stabllzlng  to  the  region.  Wliat  this  has  cost  U.S.  policy,  in  seeking 
to  increase  Israeli  policy  flexibility  at  critical  points,  is  an  increased 
resistiveness  in  response  to  threats  of  military  insufficiency,  as 
perceived  by  the  Israelis,  (liven  this  increasing  policy  rigidity  and 
unwillingness  to  compromise,  the  potential  for  additional  diplomatic 


iniliatives  becomes  more  and  more  limited  over  time. 


(2)  Military  A.’.ststance  Programs:  b^lile  the  initial  position  of 

tlie  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  following  the  Second  World  War 
was  to  limit  its  contribution  to  arras  proliferation  in  this  region, 
and  to  refrain  from  becoming  the  principal  arms  supplier  of  any  of 
the  major  regional  states,  succeeding  events  have  necessitated  a shift 
in  this  policy.  Following  the  1967  Si.x  Day  War  and  the  subsequent 
(unbargo  of  French  arms  to  Israel,  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  meeting  Soviet  military  aid  to  the  Arab  states  and  maintaining 
the  strategic  balance  by  providing  Israel  and  other  states  with 
advanced  weapons  and  military  aid. 

The  enormous  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the  1973  October  War 

required  a massive  increase  in  American  military  assistance  just  to 
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maintain  this  balance.  The  military  assistance  provided  to  the  region 
by  the  U.S.  in  the  past  two  years  alone  is  presented  in  Table  1.4.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  this  type  of  military  assistance  is  likely  to 
continue  at  a high  level  for  at  least  the  near  and  medium  term.  In 
providing  this  assistance,  tlie  U.S.  has  sought  to  both  maintain  the 
balance  in  the  region,  enabling  Israel  to  deter  Arab  aggression  and 
not  begin  a war  Itself,  and  provide  sufficient  resources  for  Israeli 
security  so  that  it  might  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  policy  flexibility 
necessary  to  achieve  an  overall  settlement  with  the  Arab  states.  Wliile 
the  U.S.  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  the  former  over  the  past 
two  years,  it  has  yet  to  succeed  in  the  latter.  Israeli  resistance 
to  such  "pressure"  is  considered  at  further  lengtli  in  earlier  works. 
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and  la  Part  Two  of  tlie  prosent  work. 


(3)  Economic  Incentives:  Closely  related  to  the  U.S.  MAP  in 

the  Middle  East  has  been  a program  of  supporting  economic  assistance 
designed  to  stabilize  the  nations  within  the  region  by  helping  them 
to  overcome  some  of  their  more  pressing  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Since  the  ('nd  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  particularly 
since  its  establisliment  as  a state  in  1948,  Israel  has  required  considerable 
amounts  of  external  support  in  dealing  with  a complex  set  of  economic 
problems . 

In  the  early  years,  basic  problems  of  refugee  resettlement  and 

survival  were  mot  with  aid  from  botli  the  public  and  private  sectors 
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in  the  U.S.  Public  support  has  included  US  Overseas  Loans,  grants 
(.\ID)  and  aid  through  a variety  of  established  national  and  international 
programs.  The  extent  of  this  aid  to  the  region  since  is  outlined 

in  Table  1.5.  In  sum,  this  aid  has  enabled  Israel  to  become  the  most 
advanced  of  the  developing  nations,  and  has  helped  it  meet  many  of  its 
unique  economic  problems. 

Beyond  this  direct  public  economic  support,  the  I'.S.  has  acted 
to  facilitate  substantial  aid  from  the  private  sector  in  the  U.S.  Here 
ilmericnn  policy,  coupled  with  favorable  securities,  tax  and  other  laws, 
has  permitted  Israel  to  sell  development  bonds  directly  in  the  U.S., 
enabled  U.S.  citizens  to  contribute  funds  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  permitted  official  and  q?iasi-off icial  Israeli  agencies  to  operate 


for  these  purposes  v.’ithin  the  U.S.  Since  1948,  such  policies  ’ ave 
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UNI  TO)  STATES  ECONOMIC  GRANT  ASSISTANCE 
EKOVIDED  TO  HIE  MIDDLE  1-lAST,  EY-1946  throu»’,h  11:’-1975^ 


Eccnonlc  Gr^nt  A9Slst«nce  Km  X 
of  Econcnplc  Grant*  to 


r^untrjr 

Total 

ME 

Excluding 

Apccan 

Subregion 

KCONWll  C GRANT 

ASSISTANCE 

Persian  Gulf  Sub r ey 1 on 

($000) 

Bahrain 

108 

Inslg 

Inxlg 

Inslg 

Iran 

407,957 

6.5 

9.1 

87.3 

Iraq 

31,100 

0.5 

0.7 

6.7 

Kuwait 

— 

-- 

Oman 

')  1 2 

Inslg 

Inslg 

0. 1 

Qatar 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

Saudi  Arabia 

27,500 

0.4 

0.6 

5.9 

United  Arab  Esirates 

— 

— 

““ 

Subt  ot  al 

467,177 

7 

10.4 

100.0 

Aegean  Subrj.gIon 

Cyprus 

58,536 

0.9 

-- 

3.1 

Greece 

1,3/7,900 

21.7 

-- 

73.6 

Turkey 

435.938 

6.9 

23.3 

Subt  ot  al 

1 ,872,374 

29.5 

-- 

100.0 

Other  Mld-East  Cotjntrle* 

Algeria 

172,728 

2.7 

3.9 

4,3 

PSKPt 

305,297 

4.8 

6.8 

7.6 

Ethiopia 

189,691 

3.0 

4.3 

4.7 

French  Afisrs/Tssas 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Israel 

393,877 

6.2 

8.8 

9.8 

Jordan 

388,487 

6.1 

8.7 

9.7 

Lebanon 

108.403 

1.7 

2.4 

2.7  • 

Libya 

183.700 

2.9 

4.1 

4.6 

Morocco 

353,293 

5.6 

7.9 

8.8 

FaVl St  an 

1,255,783 

19.8 

28.1 

31.4 

Somalia 

62,572 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

Sudan 

83.618 

1.3 

1.9 

2.1 

Syria 

47,000 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Tunisia 

430,966 

6.8 

9.7 

10.8 

Yemen  Arab  Rep  (Y/iR) 

29,734 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Yemen  (PDRY) 

4,500 

Tnslg 

Inslg 

0.1 

Subtotal 

4,004,649 

63.1 

89.6 

u.0.0 

Total 

6,344,200 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

a/  The  assistance  represents  that  actually  given  (<!cl  1 vered)  rather  than 
that  programed,  except  where  specifically  noted  otherwise. 

b/  STATE  DEKT,  AID,  lfS_Oversras  loans  nnd  Grants  and  Assistance  from  Inter- 
national Or  c^anl  7a  r Ions , Obllgatlons_  and  loan  Aut  hor  1 7 n 1 1 ons  (FY  Diaft.  75 

(in;ci.ASSIHFD)  . About  98  percent  of  security  support  assistance  Is  grant  aid 
(cotltantcd  by  AID).  Economic  assl.sfancc  provided  to  a friendly  goverament  to 
help  in  Its  defense  by  overcoming  economic  Instability  or  other  problems  rela- 
tive to  cr.lHtary  expenditure*  Is  Included  here  under  military  assistance, 

c/  STATE  PHT,  ATD,  Operaflnc,  Year  Pii<h-rt  FY  19?S.  Apr  75  (L?.T!,ASS  I FI  ED) . 
d/  STATE  DEPT,  AID,  i’S  Economic  Assistance,  Military  Msl^tancr,  and  CredU 
Sales  Frograms  Esrl-afed  for  FY  1975.  May  75  (I'NCIASS  I F 11 D)  , 

Source:  Enfjinccr  Studies  (iroup.  Office,  Chief  oi  Engineers,  Oepartment 

of  the  Army,  I'nitrtJ  St./frs  vrr-'nl  : :i  t ho  Middle  Fast  '{A 

I'r,ur,‘  Work  for  A-::;osr;ri>-;it ) (V)  IV’]v»r inenl  of  t nc  Army, 

October,  1975  s-7t)-l  (SKCKKT/NOEOKN) 
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enabled  Israel  to  raise  major  amounts  of  development  capital  in  hard 
currency  at  favorable  interest  rates,  as  well  as  substantial  ongoing 
contributions  from  the  /Vmerican  Jewish  community. 

The:  Impact  of  U.S.  Policy:  1948-76 

The  impact  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel,  and  the  Middle  East  as 
a whole,  must  be  viewed  with  a certain  amount  of  historical  perspective 
if  any  rational  assessment  is  to  be  made.  With  respect  to  Israel,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  in  the  immediate  post-independence  period  a 
major  division  existed  within  the  Israeli  leadership  and  public  over 
that  nation's  foreign  policy  and  alignment.  The  leftist  Mapam,  now 
part  of  the  ruling  Ua'arach  (Labor  Alignment)  urged  a pro-Soviet 
alignment,  if  not  a neutral  or  "non-aligned"  posture  up  through  the 
1967  war. 

Over  the  years  continued  Soviet  intervention,  support  of  the 
Arab  states,  and  a positive  U.S.  policy  have  succeeded  in  strengthening 
American  - Israeli  ties  and  virtually  eliminating  any  pro-Soviet  elements 
in  Israel.  Although  not  the  subject  of  this  present  report,  this  same 

effect  can  be  observed  in  much  of  the  Arab  world  since  the  1973  conflict.  : 

, i 

Thus,  while  Israel  continues  to  display  disagreement  and  dissatisfact ion 
with  elements  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  arms  supply  relationship,  it  m.ust 

be  viewed  within  a general  understanding  that  American  and  Israeli  ' 

interests  in  a stable  Middle  East  are  coincident,  and  that  the  U.S. 

commitment  to  this  goal  is  a valid  one.  i 


c 
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1.5  ISRAEL  IN  AN  ERA  OF  ISOIATION 


The  Search  for  Support 

Since  its  inception  in  1948,  Israel  has  of  necessity  sought  the 
support  and  recognition  of  nations  small  and  ^arge  throughout  tlie 
world.  In  part  because  of  its  isolation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
part  out  of  a conviction  that  it  raust  maintain  contact  with  Jews  through- 
out the  "Diaspora",  Israel  sought  to  establish  relations  with  other 

4'’ 

nations  on  a scale  unprecedented  for  a nation  of  its  size. 

Under  its  first  prime  minister,  David  Ben-Gurion,  Israel  viewed 
itself  as  an  Asian  nation,  seeking  to  establish  relations  with  that  part 
of  the  world.  As  a lay  Foreign  Ministry  official  of  that  period  writes: 


The  availability  in  Israel  of  a reservoir  of  skills  was 
seized  upon  by  various  Aslan  and  African  states  (including 
India)  who  both  invited  Israeli  experts  to  come  and  assist 
them,  and  sent  their  nationals  to  Israel  for  advanced 
training  in  various  fields.  In  particular,  ties  of  this 
nature  were  created  with  countries  like  Burma;  despite 
many  difficulties  Israel  has  been  able  to  establish  a 
useful  pattern  of  friendly  relations,  not  limited  only 
to  political  relations  but  going  much  further,  with  Ceylon, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Nepal,  Japan  and  others.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  satisfactory  relations, 
both  political  and  economic,  exist  with  a number  of  non- 
Arab  Moslem  countries  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 

Israel  is,  therefore,  no  longer  isolated  on  the  Asian 
and  African  continents.  Tlie  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
expanding  tliese  tics  arc  not  underestimated.  They  are  not 
rendered  any  easier  by  the  fact  tliat  two  important  Aslan 
countries,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia,  are  themselves  Moslem 
Powers,  or  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Chinese  Peop''e's  Republic  - 
recognized  by  Israel  in  1950  - is  today,  like  tlie  rest  of 
the  Communist  world,  espousing  the  Arab  cause  and  thus 
appearing  hostile  to  Israel.  But  the  oxistonoc  of  common 
interests  - political,  economic  and  cultural  - between 
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Israel  and  the  several  Asian  countries  has  been  learned. 
This  supplies  a measure  of  sober  confidence  that  the 
next  decade  of  Israel's  independence  will  see  further 
substantial  progress  towards  the  country's  integration 
in  the  Asian  continent 


: a 
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During  her  tenure  as  Foreign  Minister,  Colda  Meir  sponsored  a 
major  campaign  to  establish  Israeli  relations  with  the  new  nations 
of  Africa  in  an  effort  to  outflank  Israel's  Arab  neighbors.  Such 


efforts  led  to  Israeli  economic,  military  and  technical  support 


missions  to  a number  of  African  nations,  in  tiie  hope  that  these  newly 


admitted  United  Nations  members  would  provide  a balance  to  the  anti- 
Israel  coalition.  One  Israeli  critic  of  this  policy  recalls: 


[The  policy]  was  a total  disaster,  l.’e  expended  millions 
on  these  nations,  which  we  could  ill  afford,  and  when 
did  we  ever  get  their  support  on  a single  vote?  They 
could  never  seem  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
support  we  were  giving  them  and  the  political  support 
we  wanted. 


Speaking  of  one  early  beneficiary,  Uganda's  Idl  Amin,  he  continued: 

Amin  was  typical... he  didn't  know  what  he  needed,  and 
we  could  never  give  him  enough.  . . ho  would  buy  the 
Hayarkon  [a  river  in  Tel -Aviv]  if  we  would  give  him 

the  credit. ‘^5 

The  ultimate  collapse  of  Mrs.  Mcir's  Africa  policy  was  to  come 
during  the  1973  war,  when  all  these  nations,  save  one,  broke  relations 
with  Israel  in  an  Instant.  For  Israel,  the  only  reliable  African  ally 
remains  South  Africa,  a nation  which  has  finally  established  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  and  a nation  which  is  likely  to  play 
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an  increasingly  important  role  in  Israeli  foreign  policy  in  the  years 
to  come. 

More  productive  results  were  achieved  in  Israeli  relations  with 

the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Handled  by 

Ben-Gurion  himself,  along  with  his  young  protege,  Shimon  Peres,  these 

relationships  were  critical  to  the  defense  requirements  of  the  state 

and  saw  the  development  of  key  links  between  Israel  and  tliree  major 

L\ 

MATO  powers,  namely  Great  Britain,  France  and  tiie  FRG.  As  Peres 
describes  these  efforts: 


In  our  search  for  a more  general  power  of  deterrence, 
we  tried  to  get  guarantees  from  the  United  States  and 
certain  European  countries.  We  tried  to  reach  an 
alliance  with  them.  W’^e  investigated  the  chances  of 
being  accepted  as  full  or  aur.iliary  members  of  NATO. 

We  made  efforts  to  join  the  Common  Market.  We  considered 
the  possibilities  of  an  association  with  the  European 
Defence  Community.  So  urgent  was  our  desire  to  break 
out  of  our  isolation  and  achieve  links  with  large  world 
organi/iations  that  in  1953,  the  then  Chairman  of  our 
parliamentary  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
late  Mr.  Meir  Argov,  openly  urged  that  Israel  should  try 
to  join  the  British  Commonwealth  I 


Although  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  secure  European  "guarantees" 

of  security,  Israel  was  able  to  establish  major  weapons  procurement 

48 

programs  with  both  France  and  the  FRG.  These  relationships  served 
to  meet  Israel's  vital  defense  needs,  if  not  its  search  for  international 
political  support  through  the  1967  Six  Day  War,  after  which  France  adopted 
a more  "even  lianded"  policy  and  a resulting  arms  embargo  to  the  region. 
This  embargo  placed  a major  strain  on  Franco  - Israeli  relations,  and 
ended  the  Israeli  belief  that  Europe  could  bo  relied  upon  for  cither 
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tlio  political  or  military  support  Israel  required  if  it  were  to  survive. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  October  War 

x\s  indicated  previously,  the  outbreak  of  the  1973  conflict  brought 
with  it  the  rupture  in  relations  between  Israel  and  a host  of  "third 
world"  nations  in  xXfrica,  Asia,  and  other  areas.  Ivhile  not  unexpected, 
the  number  of  nations  breaking  relations,  and  the  speed  with  which  they 
did  so  in  a war  begun  by  the  Arab  states,  came  as  a surprise  to  even 
the  most  skeptical  of  Israelis.  In  an  instant,  the  net  result  of  over 
two  decades  of  Israeli  diplomacy  and  foreign  aid  had  been  reduced  to 
shambles . 

The  end  of  h.ostilitics  in  1973,  largely  orchestrated  by  tlie  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  had  little  to  do  with  other  nations,  \flien  a 
solution  acceptable  to  the  adversaries  and  the  superpowers  was  reached, 
the  United  Nations  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  implementation 
of  the  cease-fire  accords.  Supported  by  both  major  blocs,  the  UNEF 
and  UNDOF  missions  received  approval  in  the  U.X.  In  no  way,  however, 
did  Israel  view  this  L'.N.  action  as  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  U.\. 
and  the  world  community  to  assist  the  regional  states  in  reaching  a 
just  and  peaceful  settlement. 

Similarly,  the  legitimacy  accorded  the  PT.O  by  various  nations 
following  the  1973  war,  and  subsequently  the  U.N.  as  well,  is  viewed  in 
Israel  as  yet  another  step  in  a process  of  isolating  Israel  from  what 
were  perceived  originally  to  ho  her  national  allies.  Thus,  for  ptirposcs 
of  the  present  study,  this  trend  of  isolation  has  two  major  policy 


implications  for  Israel: 

(1)  For  the  Israeli  leadership,  the  only  security  guarantees 
which  have  any  possibility  of  being  credible  for  the 
forseeable  future  are  those  provided  by  the  United  States, 
and ; 

(2)  The  only  real  key  to  Israeli  security  lies  in  near  or 
complete  self-sufficiency  in  defense  capabilities. 

As  considered  below,  Israel  has  attempted  to  move  in  both  of 
these  directions  to  i..eet  its  vital  security  needs  since  October 
1973. 
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1.  See  Abraham  R.  V'agncr,  Tin-  Impact  of  the  1973  October  War  on  { 

Israeli  Policy  and  Implications  for  U.S.  Defense  Policy  (V) 

(Washington:  OASD(ISA),  June  1975)  (UNCLASSIFIED);  Abraham  R. 

Wagner,  Israel:  Prerequisites  for  Security  and  Settlement 

(U)  (Washington:  OASD(ISA),  June  1975).  (UNCLASSIFIED). 

2.  See  Alain  C.  Enthoen  ami  K.  Wayne  Smith,  How  Much  Is  Enough? 

Shaping  the  Defense  Program  1961-1969(.V)  (New  York:  Harper 

& Row,  1972).  (UNCLASSIFIED). 

3.  See,  Albert  Wohlstettcr,  "The  Delicate  Balance  of  Terror",  Foreign 
Affairs  (January,  1959):  and  Abraham  R.  Wagner,  Crisis  Decision- 
Making:  Israel's  Experience  in  1967  and  1973.  (New  York:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1974)  for  considerations  of  deterrence  failure  in 

early  conflicts.  ' 

4.  Such  calculations  for  Israel  in  the  1967  conflict  and  in  the  1973 
war  are  considered  in  detail  in  Wagner  (1974), 

5.  The  specific  failures  of  the  United  States  and  Israeli  intelligence 
services  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  criticism  and  analysis 

in  both  nations.  See  Press  Release  Issued  by  the  Commission  of  ' 

Inquiry  - Yom  Kippur  l\’ar  Upon  Submission  of  its  Third  and  Final 

Report  to  the  Government  and  the  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee  of  the  Knesset  on  30  Janaury  1975  [Report  of  the  Agranat 

Commission].  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Covernment  Press  Office, 

30  January  1975),  and  Terrence  Smith,  "Israeli  Errors  on  Eve  of 
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9.  Here  the  disengagement  and  return  of  some  territory  (including 
(Jum  itr.i  to  the  Syrians  similarly  im.proved  their  position. 
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10.  The  impact  of  this  change  for  I'gypt  allowed  it  to  re-open  the  Suez 
Canal  am!  turn  to  critical  internal  economic  problems,  effecting  n 
major  sliift  in  tlie  status  quo. 
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ilerc  the  critical  tines  from  prior  to  t^  wlicn  Arab  forces  have 
nearly  or  fully  mobilised,  and  Israel  is  undergoing,  mobii ization, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  and  limit  losses  during  this  period. 
The  t^-t^  interval  is  reduced  by  early  warning  systems,  and  the 
territory  needed  to  buffer  attacks  by  PCMs  and  barrier  munitions. 
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At  the  height  of  Soviet  military  involvement  in  the  Middle  Fast, 

Soviet  air  defense  forces  stationed  in  Egypt,  and  the  Soviet  naval 
air  squadrons  deployed  at  Cairo  and  Aswan,  witc  used  to  e.>rrv  out  air 
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surveillance  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  largely  anti-.N’ATO  activities 
See  McIntosh, op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

37.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  condition  of  the  private  meeting  between  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  and  Soviet  Foreign  .Minister  Gromyko  in  Mow 

York  in  late  1975.  See  also,  George  Lenezowski,  Soviet  Advances  in 
the  y.iddlc  East  (Washington;  jlmerican  Enterprise  Institute,  1972). 

38.  Manely  the  two  with  Egypt  (Sinai  I and  II)  and  one  with  Syria  in 
the  Golan  Heights. 

39.  See  ISMILAID,  op.  cit. 

40.  See  Abraham  R.  Wagner,  Israel ; Prerequisites  for  Security  and  Settlement 
(U)  (Beverly  Hills,  California:  A.R.  Wagner  E Co.,  1975)  (UN'CL/\SSIFIED) 

41.  See,  Ibid. 

42.  See,  Walter  Eyten,  The  First  Ten  Years:  A Diplomatic  History  of  Israel. 
(London,  1955). 

43.  Shabtai  Rosenne,  "Basic  Elements  of  Israel's  Foreign  Policy,"  (U) 

India  Quarterly  (October-Dcccmber  1961)  p.  349. 

44.  A senior  Foreign  Ministry  official,  interview  with  A.  R.  Wagner, 

October  1969. 

45.  Ibid. 

46  Sec  Shimon  Peres,  David','  Sling . (N'ew  York;  Random  House,  1970). 

47.  Ibid. , p.  144. 

Peres  continues,  in  part: 

Our  efforts  to  ioin  MATO  hardly  got  off  the  ground.  They 
were  abandoned  after  a brief  exploratory  mission  undertaken 
in  1957  by  the  late  Reiiven  Shiloah,  one  of  our  Foreign 
Ministry's  most  experienced  diplomats,  and  myself.  Our 
direction  was  to  visit  a number  of  countries  who  were  members 
of  MATO  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  way  of  associating 
Israel  with  that  body. 

Our  attempts  to  open  a path  to  the  European  Pefence  Com- 
munity v/ere  similarly  short-lived  - for  European  and  not 
Middle  Eastern  reasons.  The  EhC  had  in  fact  encountered 
at  the  very  start  all  the  difficulties  that  had  bedevilled 
the  efforts  to  unite  Europe  - political  conservatism;  the 
reluctance  of  c.ach  State  to  give  up  part  of  its  sovereignty; 
the  unwilliness  of  national  institutions  with  vested  interests 
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to  adapt  Lhcmselvcs  to  change  and  becone  part  of  a single, 
united,  European  institution;  the  problen  of  deciding 
which  countries  to  invite  as  members;  and  the  pace  at 
which  it  was  to  be  established.  To  these  general  obstacles 
were  added  the  specific  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
differences  and  varying  standards  bct\.'een  the  potential 
members  of  the  KEC  in  their  military  organization,  opera- 
tional capacity  and  methods,  technology,  weapons,  research 
and  development,  production  patterns,  and  emphases  in  their 
defence  budgets.  In  short,  attempts  to  translate  into 
practice  the  notion  of  unity  and  partnership  foundered 
amid  the  clash  of  numerous  and  powerful  interests,  each 
exercising  a centrifugal  force.  The  one  factor  which 
could  have  brought  this  group  of  nations  together  was  a 
common  vision,  and  this  apparently  was  not  strong  enough. 

In  such  circumstances,  there  could  clearly  be  no  interest 
in  Israel. 

pp.  1A7-3. 

48.  This  latter  relationship,  with  the  FRG,  was  shrouded  in  secrecy 

for  many  years,  and  the  full  extent  of  this  "special  relationship" 
is  still  not  a matter  of  public  record. 
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2.1  INTRODUCTION’ 

tJlio  Decides? 

Preliminary  to  any  analysis  of  a leadership's  perception  of 
United  States  policy  and  its  implications  is  at  least  a brief  con- 
sideration of  what  constitutes  the  relevant  leadership  in  the  vital 
security  and  defense  area.  Earlier  work  has  considered  in  some 
detail  various  aspects  of  the  Israeli  political  and  military  system, 
analyzing  both  wliat  key  groups  are  in  a position  to  exert  influence 
over  policy-making  as  well  as  wliat  leadership  represents  these  groups.^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  basic  question 
of  "who  decides?"  In  Israel,  decision-making  in  the  security  and 
defense  areas  Invol  ves several  sets  of  leaders,  political  and  military, 
each  constrained  by  a variety  of  parameters  and  a particular  constituency. 
The  reality  of  Israel's  political  system  is  that  of  a parliamentary 

system,  in  whicli  no  political  party  has  ever  held  a majority  of  the 

2 

nation's  Knesset,  or  Parliament."  Following  the  1973  October  War  and 
national  elections  in  December  1973,  the  Ka'erach  (Labor  Alignment)  was 
forced  to  form  the  first  minority  government  in  Israel's  history.  With 
the  resignation  of  the  Meir  Government  in  April  1974,  and  the  election 
of  the  Rabin  Government  by  a divided  T.abor  leadership,  Israel  has  been 
loft  with  a weakened  and  divided  political  leadership  constrained  by 
a number  of  significant  parameters. 

Nominally  governed  by  a Gablnet  of  some  twenty  members,  and  a 
Knesset  (Parliament)  of  120,  neitlicr  is  in  fact  the  locus  of  power. 

More  imjartant,  in  the  political  sphere,  is  a select  group  of  the 
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Cabinet,  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Rabin),  tlic  Defense  Minister 


(Peres),  and  the  Foreign  Minister  (Allon),  augmented  by  several  of 


the  leading  figures  of  the  Mapai  (Israel  Labor  Party).  In  working 


out  the  interim  accords,  the  Cabinet  has  in  fact  designated  this 


three- member  "team"  to  act  for  the  government,  and  they  in  turn 


have  been  in  contact  with  other  political  figures.  Thus,  section 


,2  below  considers  the  perceptions  lield  by  these  three  key  ministers. 


The  present  decision-making  process  cannot,  however,  be  confined 


to  a consideration  of  this  small  group,  or  even  the  political  leadership 


as  a whole.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  impact  of  the  militar;, 


leadersliip  on  policy  as  well  as  some  of  the  internal  developments  which 


have  recently  taken  place.  In  undertaking  this  task,  section  2.3  looks 


at  several  key  Israeli  personalities  outside  the  top  leadership  circle 


who  arc  likely  to  have  a significant  impact  on  policy-m.aking  in  the 


security  and  defense  area.  Although  termed  "peripheral"  In  the  present 


analysis,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  a number  of  these  individuals  may 


come  to  play  Important  roles  in  the  days  ahead. 


Mext,  section  2.4  examines  the  perceptions  and  role  of  what  has 


been  termed  the  "military"  or  defense  leadership.  Included  in  this 


category  are  both  military  leaders  per  sc,  such  as  influential  members 


of  the  general  staff,  as  well  as  an  emerging  group  of  civilian  defense 


loaders  within  the  Defense  Ministry.  Finally,  this  part  concludes  with 


an  analysis  of  what  implications  these  changes  in  leadership,  policy- 


m.aking,  and  percep.ions  of  U.S.  policy  hold  for  Israeli  policy. 


a 


Recent  Duvelopnients 


In  the  period  immediately  following  the  1973  October  War  and  the 
subsequent  Israeli  elections,  it  was  forecast  by  most  observers  that 
significant  changes  would  be  forthcoming  in  botli  the  Israeli  leadership 
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and  decision-making  process,  as  a result  of  the  failures  of  October  1973. 

Public  pressure  at  the  time  called  for  both  "new  leadership"  and  changes 

in  the  decision-making  process  that  would  correct  failures  observed  in 

the  1973  experience.  Toward  this  end,  an  official  commission  of  inquiry 

[The  Agranat  Commission]  v;as  empaneled  to  investigate  individual  and 

collective  actions  during  the  October  War  and  recommend  changes  that 
4 

might  be  necessary. 

The  1973  elections  in  themselves  did  not  bring  about  the  changes 
the  public  wanted.  The  major  parties  offered  the  same  candidate  lists 
which  they  had  offered  in  years  past,  and  got  the  same  electoral  results 
with  only  marginal  changes  at  best.^  As  a result  of  public  dissatisfaction 
and  inter-party  figliting  early  in  197A  Mrs.  Melr  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  in  forming  a government,  and  was  only  able  to  form  a weak 
minority  government  after  considerable  effort.  Increasing  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  1974  Meir  government  and  the  final  report  of 
the  Agranat  Commission,  issued  in  April  1974,  caused  the  final  resig- 
nation of  the  Meir  government. 

By  a close  vote,  the  AJapai  leadership  chose  Yitzhak  Rai  in  to  form 
a new  government,  a feat  that  was  accomplished  with  no  small  effort,  and 
at  a cost  of  both  policy  concessions  to  the  coalition  partners  and  a set 
of  constraints  in  Rabin's  flexibility  in  policy-making.  As  a result, 


Th 


Rabin  has  been  unable  to  deuonstrato  either  decisive  leadership,  or 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  achieve  further  settlements  with  the  Arab 
states.  This  in  turn  has  led  several  of  the  major  Israeli  papers  and 
various  political  figures  to  call  for  new  elections.^  I'Hiether  or  not 
such  elections  would  provide  citlier  the  leadership  or  mandate  required 
to  make  the  policy  the  public  seeks  is  doubtful. 

Summarizing  the  developments  which  are  most  significant  to  the 
policy-making  process  and  the  current  leadership,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  at  least  the  following: 

(1)  Internal  Leadership  Conflicts:  Stemming  from  differing 

policy  perspectives  and  personality  differences,  the  three  key  Israeli 
leaders  liave  developed  a set  of  growing  antagonisms  which  h:we  added  to 
the  Government's  difficulty  in  formulating  policy.  Clearly  the  loser  in 
this  struggle  is  Foreign  Minister  Allon,  who  has  often  advocated  a more 
moderate  Israeli  position  in  the  Cabinet,  likewise.  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
has  now  lost  considerable  public  support,  and  has  yet  to  demonstrate  the 
leadership  qualities  the  public  demands.^  Public  satisfaction  with  Rabin 
since  taking  office  is  shown  in  Table  2.1  below.  Over  this  same  time 
frame  public  satisfaction  with  Allon  has  dropped  from  38%  in  duly  1975 
to  26%  in  January  1976,  while  satisfaction  with  Peres  remains  the  highest 
of  the  three  at  69%  in  .January  1976."^ 

In  general,  the  Israeli  public  lias  displayed  an  increasing  .ack  of 
confidence  in  the  present  political  leadership,  but  has  failed  to  show 
any  support  for  an  alternative.  The  only  individual  with  widespread 
public  support  continues  to  bo  Defense  ’'inistcr  Peres,  although  it  Is 
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unlikely  that  the  Mapai  would  permit  him  to  assume  the  Prime  Ministry 
under  present  political  arrangements.  Seeking  to  achieve  some  measure 
of  public  support,  Rabin  has  assembled  a "steering  committee"  of  party 
leaders,  including  Mrs.  Mcir,  to  help  formulate  policy.  in  the  short 
run  this  may  help  to  resolve  several  leadership  problems  which  have  developed 
in  the  Mapai  itself,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  such  marginal  measures  will 
serve  to  stem  eroding  public  confidence  in  the  present  leadership. 

(2)  Economic  Problems:  At  the  center  of  much  of  t'.'<  public 

dissatisfaction  with  the  present  leadership  are  Israel's  ongoing  economic 

pri  olems,  which  are  in  large  measure  related  to  the  massive  defense 

9 

expenditures  the  nation  lias  had  to  endure.  Despite  massive  military 
and  economic  assistance  from  the  I'nitcd  States,  as  demonstrated  in  Part 
One,  Israel  continues  to  suffer  from  huge  balancc-of-paymcnts  deficits, 
taxes,  declining  currency  exchange  rates,  capital  flights,  emigration 
of  skilled  labor  and  other  adverse  economic  factors.  In  part  these 
economic  problems  stem  from  the  heavy  defense  burden,  and  in  part 
from  the  Inability  of  Israel's  socialist  government  and  economic 
institutions  to  deal  effectively  with  those  problems.  The  net  result 
has  been  a declining  standard  of  living  for  the  Israeli  public  over  the 
past  year,  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  and  its  policies, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  Israelis  seeking  to  emigrate  to  other  count ri es . ^ 

Tile  economic  future  Israel  faces,  at  least  under  this  leadership, 
is  not  particularly  brigiit.  Currency  and  balancc-of-pa\’ments  problems 
will  continue,  if  not  increase  in  severity,  while  the  nation  continues 

nm.ounts  of  public  debt  at  higher  interest  rates. ^ 
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to  accum.ulate  larg.er 


As  long  as  the  present  government  fails  to  provide  effective  solutions 
to  the  nation's  economic  problems,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  it 
will  enjoy  broad-based  public  support,  even  though  this  would  be 
necessary  to  conclude  a far  reaching  settlement  with  the  Arab  states. 
Further,  as  long  as  Israel's  economic  situation  remains  critical  and 
continues  to  deteriorate,  that  nation  will  look  to  the  United  States 
for  ever  increasing  amounts  of  military  and  economic  aid,  regarding 
any  sum  given  as  insufficient  which  does  not  provide  an  observable 
positive  shift  in  the  standard  of  living. 

(3)  Defense  Management:  .Mthough  recommended  by  the  Agranat 

Commission  and  a variety  of  military  and  political  leaders,  the  Israeli 

Government  has  yet  to  implement  most  of  the  institutional  changes  deemed 

necessary  in  light  of  the  1973  experience.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has 

failed  to  carry  out  tlie  establishment  of  an  Israeli  Matlonal  Security 

Council  or  provide  for  integrated  crisis  management  and  policy-making 

in  the  security  area.  Top  level  policy-making  continues  to  operate  on 

a highly  personal  and  ad  hoc  basis.  In  leaving  the  Rabin  administration, 

both  Minister  Auron  Yaariv  and  Security  Advisor  Gen.  Ariel  Sharon  have 
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pointed  to  this  shortcoming.  A so-called  "think  tank"  organized  to 
formulate  alternative  policy  proposals  on  an  inter-ministerial  basis 
did  function  for  some  time  during  1975,  but  has  since  lost  most  of  its 
key  members . ^ ^ 

Within  Israel's  ministries  and  intelligence  services,  several 
efforts  at  analysis,  planning  and  policy  support  have  been  undertaken. 
>'ost  advanced  in  tills  area  is  the  Dofonse  'Mnistry  wiieri'  a long  range 
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and  strategic  planning  capability-  has  been  undertaken  to  support  tlie 

Minister's  efforts;  a planning  branch  developed  in  the  g-  ncral  staff 

to  coordinate  activities  and  military  planning;  and  efforts  have  begun 

to  upgrade  the  analytical  capabilities  of  Israeli  Military  Intelligence. 

Israel's  external  intelligence  service,  Xossad , has  similarly  created  an 

analytical  support  capability  to  augment  its  collection  and  operational 

capabilities.  Within  the  Foreign  Ministry  a new  unit  designated  "M.M.T." 

has  been  created  to  parallel  the  analytical  and  policy  support  given  the  U.S. 

State  Department  by  its  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  (INR) . 

The  least  advanced  in  this  area  would  appear  to  be  the  Office  of 

the  Prime  Minister,  where  Rabin  continues  to  roly  on  a Security  Advisor 

who  has  resigned,  his  military  assistant,  and  several  close  staff  members. 

Coordination  among  these  support  activities  appears  to  be  limited  at 

best,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  non-defense 
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support  activities  are  given  access  to  requisite  data.  Most  important, 
however,  is  a recognition  that  virtually  all  of  these  efforts  are  just 
getting  under  way,  and  that  most  lack  tlie  methodological  expertise  and 
top  level  executive  support  needed  to  provide  the  principal  decision- 
makers with  the  support  they  need. 

The  Impact  of  Sinai  II 

Current  Israeli  leadership  perceptions  and  policy  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  second  interim  agreement  concluded  with  Egypt 
in  September  1975  (Sinai  IT).  Wliile  this  agreement  represents  a major 
step  in  t tie  ncl-iicvem.ont  of  an  overall  settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  the  process  by  whicii  ft  v;as  acliicved  in  Israel  and  the  Impact 
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on  tlie  Israeli  leadership  and  public  alike  v;il]  continue  to  dominate 
policy-making  over  the  near  term.  The  process  of  achieving  this  agreement 
in  Israel  has  affected  substantially  both  internal  Israeli  power  rela- 
tionships as  well  as  American  - Israeli  relations. 

As  early  as  February  1975,  it  became  clear  that  the  Prime  Minister 
lacked  both  the  public  mandate  and  personal  stature  to  negotiate  even 
a limited  Sinai  concession  without  the  approval  of  the  Defense  and 
Foreign  Ministers.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  unsuccessful  March 
1975  Kissinger  shuttle  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  Defense  Minister 
in  particular  to  seviTely limit  Israeli  policy  flexibility.  Thus  it  is 
important  to  note  that  while  none  of  the  three  key  ministers  appears  to 
have  the  ability  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  Israel  alone,  at  least  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Defense  Minister  have  the  personal  ability  to  block 
tentative  agreement.  Thus  policy-making  in  the  vital  security  area 
continues  to  hinge  on  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  the  three  key 
ministers.  To  the  extent  that  these  Individuals,  in  the  absence  of 
alternative  political  formulations,  continue  to  develop  personal  and 
political  differences,  Israeli  policy  will  suffer  from  decreasing  flexibility 
and  an  inability  to  offer  viable  options. 

Second,  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
while  Israeli  dependence  on  American  aid  and  armaments  provides  limited 
opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  exercise  influence  over  Israeli  policy, 
perceived  threats  of  military  and  economic  insufficiency  may  serve 
counterproductive  purposes,  ultimately  1 im.i  t>  ng  Israel  i ability  to  make 
the  major  concessions  necessary  to  achieve  an  overall  settlement  to  the 


Arab  - Israeli  conflict.  The  reaction  of  the  leadership  and  public  to 
perceived  "pressure"  has  been  to  llrait  the  ranf;e  of  alternatives  open. 

For  Israel  and  the  United  States  there  arc  no  simple  solutions 
to  these  problems.  Increasing  U.S.  aid,  even  to  levels  perceived  by 
the  Israelis  as  adequate  to  meet  any  projected  threats,  is  unlikely  to 
provide  either  the  flexibility  required  or  stability  within  the  region. 
The  implications  of  this  situation  for  Israeli  policy  are  considered  in 
section  2.5  below. 
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2. 


TOP  LFADKRSHIP:  RABIK,  PERES,  ALLON 


Israel  anU  Self-Defense 

FunJamontal  to  any  understanding  of  the  top  Israeli  leadership 
attitudes  toward  major  security  and  defense  issues,  such  as  weapons 
procurement,  negotiations  with  Syria  or  the  PLO,  creation  of  a Palestinian 
state  on  the  West  Bank,  and  acceptance  of  United  States  or  other  super- 
power security  guarantees  is  an  appreciation  of  their  perception  of 
Israel's  basic  defense  posture  and  ability  to  defend  herself.  None  of 
the  Cop  political  or  military  leadership  would  deny  that  Israel  is  heavily 
dependent  on  outside  arms  sv.ppliers,  principally  the  United  States.  This 
dependence  is  particularly  acute  in  the  areas  of  advanced  weaponry, 
although  Israel  has  recently  made  several  developments  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  sophisticated  and  heavy  systems  such  as  the  Kfir,  a 
f ightcr-bember  patterned  after  the  Mirage  III-CJ. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  top  leadership,  however,  there  exists  a basic 
difference  between  being  dependent  on  other  nations  for  weapons  and 
being  dependent  on  other  nations  for  actual  forces  to  fight  for  Israel, 
liliile  the  former  type  of  dependence  is,  at  least  for  the  forseeable 
future,  unavoidable,  the  top  leadership  vioxvs  the  latter  type  as  not 
only  avoidable  but  mandatorily  so. 

The  following  statements  by  Rabin,  Peres  and  Allon  respectively 
make  their  positions  quite  clear  on  the  matter: 

[Rabin]  There  never  was  any  Israeli  government  winch  asked 
for  foreign  guarantees  for  its  existence.  !.’7?cn  it  rones 
to  our  defense,  we  must  rely  on  our  otvn  strength  and 
on  defensible  frontiers  and  be  able  to  safeguard  these 
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f rentiers . 
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[Pores]  In  order  to  stand  up  to  this,  Israel  r.ust  bear 
in  mind  the  principle  attached  to  the  concept  of  her 
defense,  namely  that  her  defense  is  of  deep  concern,  and 
she  must  not  allow  herself  to  deter iorato  into  a country 
incapable  of  defending  itself. 

[Alien]  Guarantees  is  a fine  word,  but  no  one  knows  what 
they  are.  I believe  that  everyone  understands  that  all 
Israel  is  demanding  is  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  on  its 
o\m.  The  guarantees  can  be  added  to  this  demand  wliich  cannot 
be  a substitute  for  it.^^ 


These  guarant-  cs  which  arc  not  substitutes  for  Israel  being  able  to 
defend  herself,  according  to  Foreign  Minister  Allon,  include  a possible 
U.S.  - Israeli  defense  treaty,  according  to  Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  said  on  Friday  that 
"those  who  propose"  a U.S. -Israel  defense  treaty  are 
seeking  it  as  'a  substitute  for  defensible  borders... 

It  can  by  no  means  be  a substitute  for  Israel's  capacity  to 
defend  herself  under  her  ov.m  steam' 

Such  statements  generally  reflect  a realization  on  the  part  of  the 
political  and  military  leadership  that  the  introduction  of  U.S.  or  other 
external  ground  forces  into  a conflict  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, on  a meaningful  basis  given  the  likely  timing  and  logistic 
.situations.  That  is,  any  situation  which  required  an  .Vncrican  force 
presence  would  be  one  of  rapid  military  and  territorial  deterioration, 
where  the  U.S.  would  be  unable  to  field  sufficient  ground  forces  in  a 
short  enough  time  frame  to  stabilize  the  situation. 

Similarly,  the  Israelis  have  made  the  argument  that  in  an  opposite 
situation,  the  Soviets  v.’ould  be  un.able  to  provide  the  necessary  <’round 
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and  air  support  to  prevent  or  forestall  an  Arab  collapse. 
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Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  any  decision-making  with 
respect  to  weapons  procurement  or  negotiations,  including  any  decision 
concerning  Uum  to  negotiate  with,  that  the  Israeli  political  leadership 
will  not  accept: 

(1)  territorial  changes  which  might  sacrifice  Israeli  security, 
viewed  in  terns  of  what  the  IDF  can  sustain  under  worst  case  conditions 
without  introduction  of  external  ground  forces; 

(2)  international  guarantees  or  assurances  of  security  unsupported 
by  firm  hardware  commitments  enabling  the  IDF  to  maintain  secure  borders 
or 

(3)  security  guarantees  as  substitutes  for  borders  deemed  to  be 
defensible . 

The  F.gyptian  Front 

Since  the  19-t8  Arab-Isracli  war,  Egypt  has  presented  the  greatest 
threat  to  Israeli  security,  and  has  consumed  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  from  the  Israeli  political  leadership,  the  IDF,  Israel's 
intelligence  services,  and  Israeli  diplomats  abroad.  Uhile  hopes 
originally  rose  following  the  1952  F.gyptian  socialist  revolution  that 
Israel  would  now  be  able  to  cone  to  terms  with  its  major  adversary, 
such  hopes  were  quickly  dashed  in  the  ensuing  montlis.  Through  1973, 
Egypt  continued  to  dominate  both  the  Arab  world  and  the  Arab  "struggle 
for  the  elimination  of  Israel". 

leadership  changes  brought  about  by  Egyptian  President  .\nwar 


cl-Sadat  prior  to  the  1973  war  went  largely  unnoticed  in  Israel,  and 
the  regird  for  Egypt  as  Israel's  principal  adversary  and  Soviet  satellite 
in  the  Middle  East  remained  throughout  this  period.  One  of  the  major 
changes  brought  about  by  the  1973  October  War  and  its  aftermath,  for 
Israel,  has  been  a gradual  but  marked  shift  in  the  Israeli  perception 
of  its  traditional  adversary.  During  the  1973  war  and  the  immediate 
aftermath,  extreme  skepticism  dominated  all  Israeli  thinking  about 
Egyptian  motives  and  intentions.  Viewing  their  experiences  of  1957, 

1967  and  1970  in  retrospect,  the  Israeli  leadership  was  reluctant  to 
make  any  concessions  to  tlie  Egyptians  whatsoever  wliich  might  serve  to 
compromise  Israeli  security. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  United  States 
was,  however,  able  to  mediate  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  assisting  the 
parties  to  reach  an  original  disengagement  of  forces  and  interim 
agreement  in  late  1973.  This  agreement  (Sinai  I)  provided  for  the 
reintroduction  of  United  Nations  forces  into  a buffer  zone  betvreen 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  linos  in  the  Sinai  and  an  initial  stabilization 
of  the  political  and  military  situation.  More  importantly,  Sinai  I 
provided  the  first  major  step  toward  resolution  of  the  Arab-Tsraeli 
conflict  in  recent  times.  It  successfully  providedfor  direct  Israeli  - 
Egyptian  contacts  at  the  military  w’orking  level,  mechanisms  for  the 
reduction  of  tension  and  successive  steps  toward  overall  settlement  in  the 
region. 

In  terms  of  superpower  relations,  the  1973  war  and  Sinai  I marked 
a major  shift  by  the  Egyptian  leadership  under  President  Sadat  away 
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from  tlic  Soviet  sphere  and  toward  the  L'nited  States.  Sinai  I was 
followed  by  a resumption  of  i\raerican  - Cgyptian  diplomatic  relations 
and  increasing  L’.S.  influence  in  the  region.  Such  developments  were 
viewed  by  the  Israeli  leadership  as  having  a positive  impact  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  problem,  and  continued  U.S.  efforts  were  sought  to  resolve 
the  conflict  and  achieve  an  overall  settlement. 

Following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  "shuttle  diplomacy"  in  March 
1975,  a new  round  of  talks  finally  produced  a second  stage  interim 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  September  1975.  This  agreement 
provided  for  further  territorial  concessions  by  Israel  in  return  for 
a set  of  Egyptian  concessions  designed  to  reduce  tensions  still  further 
and  eliminate  the  use  of  force  over  some  three  years,  .\nong  other 
things,  the  Si2iai  II  agreement  provided  both  sides  with  an  early-warning 
capability  and  introduced  .American  monitors  into  the  Sinai  to  augment 
this  warning  capability.  These  elements  arc  depicted  in  Figure  2.1. 

In  retrospect,  the  1973  war  is  likely  to  be  the  high  water  mark 
in  the  Egyptian  - Israeli  conflict.  The  net  effect  of  the  Sinai  I and 
II  agreements  have  been  a major  shift  in  Israeli  leadership  perceptions 
of  the  Egyptian  position.  UTicre  the  Israeli  leadership  once  regarded 
their  Egyptian  counterparts  as  impossible  to  deal  with  and  totally 
"untrustv/orthy" , the  p>'riod  following  Sinai  T and  II  has  been  marked 
with  increasing  Israeli  respect  for  both  President  Sadat  and  the  possi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  Egyptian  leadership  and  reaching  an  overall 
peace  settlement.  This  belief  is  reflected  by  the  Tsrai'li  public  as 
v,'cll,  and  is  considered  in  section  3.2  below. 
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In  general,  the  top  leadership  perception  of  the  Egyptian  - Israeli 


relationship  can  now  be  described  as  one  of  increasing  optimism,  with 
some  lingering  reservations  over  Egypt's  ability  to  maintain  a posture 
different  from  that  of  the  other  confrontation  states;  continued 
efforts  by  Egypt  to  rebuild  her  armed  forces;  and  potential  dangers  to 
Israel  from  excessive  concessions  of  strategic  territory  in  the  Sinai. 
In  a "deep  background”  press  interview  Prime  Minister  Rabin  recently 
addressed  these  questions: 


\Then  the  matter  [of  non-belligcrancy]  is  considered  seriously 
one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  only  front  for  progress  on 
a non-belligerency  agreement  is  with  Egypt.  Such  an 
agreement  would  give  Egypt  significant  parts  of  Sinai  up 
to  Al- ' Arish-Ras  Muhammad  line,  and  Israel  would  have  calm 
on  the  Egyptian  side. 

But  there  are  two  problems  here: 

— Would  Egypt  go  it  alone  on  a non-belligerency  agreement 
when  the  last  interim  agreement  isolated  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world? 

— Is  Israel  able  to  concede  significant  parts  of  Sinai  which 
gives  it  strategic  depth  in  return  for  a promise  of  non- 
belligerency, while  it  has  no  guarantee  that  Egypt  vjill  in 
fact,  honor  it  when  aggressive  acts  occur  on  other  Arab  fronts? 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Egypt  and  Israel  have  already 
agreed,  in  the  interim  agreement,  to  solve  the  differences 
between  them  peacefully.  Despite  this,  we  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  trying  to  strengthen  its  armed 
forces  by  all  possible  moans  such  as  purchasing  Phantom 
eng'fies  for  its  MlG-21's.  Can  wo  be  sure  that  Egypt's 
policy  will  really  change  as  long  as  there  is  no  progress 

with  Syria  and  on  the  Palestinian  problem?  Of  course  we 
'’0 

cannot . 


Since  the  conclusion  and  successful  implementation  of  the  Sinai  11 
agreement , the  focus  of  the  Israel i leadership  Isas  turned  to  Svria, 
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and  leadership  conuneiits  with  respect  to  Lgypt  liavc  been  both  limited  j 

and  conciliatory.  It  w’ould  appear  tliat  this  approacli  is  part  of  a 
deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  top  leadership  to  reduce  tension 
on  this  front  and  provide  for  the  ongoing  improvement  of  relations. 

Comments  by  all  three  of  Israel's  key  leaders  have  recently 
reflected  this  sentiment,  generally  combining  some  praise  for  various 


Egyptian  actions,  along  with  expected  concern  over  Egyptian  intentions. 
Defense  Minister  Peres  recently  praised  a reserve  forces  plan  adopted 
by  Egypt: 

Defence  Minister  Shimon  Peres  said  yesterday  that  he  is 
encouraged  by  evidence  that  Egypt  is  reducing  its  standing 
army  "by  an  important  percentage"  and  trying  to  organize 
a reserve  force  to  take  its  place. 

Addressing  the  morning  session  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
Israel  Bond  Conference  at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton,  Peres 
noted  that  the  regular  army  of  "our  most  important 
neighbour"  comprise  SCO, COO  m.cn  during  the  Yon  Eippur 
b'ar,  but  that,  "probably  following  Israel's  example," 

Egypt  is  now  trying  to  organize  a reserve  formation. 

"We  are  looking  wmth  hope  to  this  development,"  he  said, 

"because  when  a nation  reduces  its  war  machine,  it 
increases  the  chances  for  peace. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  openly  stated  Israel's  policy  of  a willingness 
to  return  substantially  all  of  the  Sinai.  In  his  statement  on  "Objec- 
tives for  the  1976  Policy"  Mr.  Rabin  stated: 

In  the  south  the  policy  is  to  be  ready  for  a far-reaching 
compromise  in  Sinai,  but  not  to  be  content  with  the 
international  border  which  existed  between  t!io  land  of 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Tlie  policy  is  to  insure  presence  and 
control  in  Sham  ash-Shavkh  and  a territorial  strip  to 
Sliarm  arh-Sliaykh . -- 
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It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  Israel's  three  key  leaders 
maintain  considerable  skepticism  with  respect  to  Egypt,  and  pay  no 
small  amount  of  attention  to  Sadat's  remarks,  as  the  following  comment 
by  Foreign  Minister  Allon  reflects: 


Even  on  United  States  soil.  President  as-Sadat  chose  to  say 
that  the  question  of  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours 
should  be  postponed  until  the  coming  generation.  At  the 
sane  time,  he  in  fact  threatens  that,  if  peace  is  not  achieved 
in  the  Middle  East,  he  will  resort  to  force  and  to  war.  I 
do  not  'nnow  how  President  as-Sadat  can  straighten  out  such 
a contradiction  in  his  own  mind.  But  I am  convinced  that 
this  is  necessary,  and  possible  in  our  o;vT1  generation. 

The  generation  that  suffered  tlie  wars  on  its  own  flesh  is 
the  one  that  must  put  an  end  to  them  and  bring  peace  to 
its  sons.  Mo  matter  how  difficult,  this  can  definitely  be 
achieved.  Only  good  intentions,  political  soundness  and 
courage  no  less  than  necessary  for  making  warlike  threats 
or  actually  going  to  war.  . .are  required. 

The  critical  element  in  Israeli  policy-making,  toward  Egypt  as 
wvll  as  the  oL’acr  Arab  states,  will  continue  to  be  actions  ta’cen  and 
Israeli  perceptions  of  them.  Here  Egyptian  actions  following  the  1973 
war,  and  in  implementing  the  Sinai  I and  II  accords  have  had  a positive 
influence  on  the  Israeli  leadership,  which  is  clenrly  reflected  in 
the  present  Israeli  approach  to  settlement  on  this  front. 

The  Syrian  Front 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sinai  II  agreement  in  September  1975, 
the  focus  of  Israeli  concern  in  the  defense  and  security  area  has  been 
toward  Israel's  northern  border  with  Syria,  and  more  recently  witli  the 
possibility  of  a "greater  Syria"  encompassing  l.ebanon  and  .Tordan  as 
wel  1 . 
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The  top  Israel  leadership  has  expressed  opinions  on  relations  with 


Syria  ranging  from  the  general  conduct  of  relations  to  specific  negotiating 
points.  The  most  general  area  on  vjhlch  they  have  commented  is  the  sincerity 
of  Syria's  desire,  or  lack  of  desire,  for  peace  on  acceptable  terms. 

At  a less  general  level  they  have  discussed  the  possiblity  of  another 
interim  agreement  to  supplement  the  1974  disengagement  agreement.  Most 
specifically,  they  have  stated  their  attitudes  toward  possible  terms  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Golan  Heights  and  removal  of  the  Israeli  settlements 
established  there  as  part  of  a final  peace  accord. 

All  three  of  the  key  ministers  have  expressed  negative  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Syria's  attitude  in  bringing  about  a solution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  A recent  article  in  the  Jerusalem  Post  reported  Rabin's 
sharp  criticism  of  Syrian  President  Assad's  position  in  the  Sinai  II 
accord  with  Egypt: 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  said  last  night  that 
Israel  expects  attempts  by  Syria  and  the  PLO,  and 
possibly  by  tlie  Soviet  Union,  to  thwart  implementation 
of  the  Sinai  accord  and  mar  the  atmosphere  of  gradual 
reconciliation  which  the  accord  was  intended  to  foster. 

From  public  statements  by  Syrian  leaders,  as  well  as 
from  diplomatic  channels,  he  continued,  it  apfjeared  that 
Syria  does  not  want  to  negotiate  with  Israel.*-^ 

Tv;o  v;eeks  after  this  speech,  a terrorist  group  crossed  into  Israel 
from  Syria  and  attacked  the  Ramat  Magsliimim  settlement.  This  attack 
certainly  strengthened  Rabin's  perception  of  Syrian  policy  and  intentions. 
The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  tlie  group's  crossing  from  Syria  represented 
the  first  violation  of  tlie  disengagement  agreement  with  Syria  and  that 
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continued  vigilance  was  required.^ 

Most  recently,  Rabin  has  tried  to  hold  die  Syrians  and  Syrian-backed 
Palestinian  elements  responsible  for  rioting  among  Israel's  own  Arab 
population. 

A view  similar  to  that  expressed  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin  was  expressed 
by  Defense  Minister  Peres  in  mid-August  1975: 


About  Syria,  I'r.  Peres  said  that  in  the  past  27  years 
Syria  has  placed  itself  at  the  licad  of  the  radical  and 
belligerent  camp,  though  war  is  not  what  would  give 
Syria  its  glory.  Indeed,  Syria  has  procured  large 
quantities  of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  preparing 


a line  of  fortifications  from  the  border  up  to  Damascus: 
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but  war  will  do  Syria  no  good.“” 


Finally,  Foreign  Minister  Allon  has  said  recently  that  statements 
by  the  Syrian  foreign  ministers  and  other  Syrian  leaders  made  it  quite 
clear  tliat  tliey  wore  not  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  but  that 
Israel  would  hope  for  a change  in  their  position. 

Concerning  the  possiblity  of  a second  stage  interim  agreement  with 
Syria  to  supplement  the  1974  disengagem.ent  of  forces  agreement,  the  key 
Israeli  leaders  were  not  much  more  optimistic,  l.liile  not  opposed  to  the 
possibility  of  another  interim  agreement,  all  three  leaders  have  cx.'ossed 
doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  such  an  agreement  under  present 
conditions.  This  view  has  not  changed  for  the  better  since  the  signing 
of  the  second  interim  agreement  with  Egypt. 

Indeed,  the  unanticipated  Syrian  reaction  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sinai  IT  agreement  witli  Egypt  has  made  the  Israeli  leadership  increasingly 
skeptical  about  tlie  possiblity  of  concluding  such  an  additional  agret'menl 
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with  Syria.  In  part  the  Israeli  leadership  blames  Soviet  pressure  on 
the  Syrians  for  perceived  rigidity,  and  in  part  a general  Syrian  inabi- 
lity to  make  meaningful  compromises  to  obtain  such  an  agreement. 

Few  among  this  leadership  are,  however,  willing  to  recognize  the 
Israeli  refusal  to  negotiate  with  respect  to  settlements  placed  on 
the  Golan  Heights  in  this  light. 

In  a television  interview  given  at  the  beginning  of  Juno  1975, 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  asserted  that; 

I still  contend  that  with  Syria  I see  almost  no  way 
for  an  additional  interim  settlement,  because  Israel's 
ability  to  maneuver  in  Che  Golan  Heiglits  is  very  limited 
and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  Syria  will  be 

content  with  an  interim  settlement  based  on  ridiculous 
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matters . 

This  sentiment  was  reiterated  several  times  in  a week  long  period 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  second  interim  agreement  with  Egypt. 
Typical  of  those  remarks  was  one  made  on  September  5th  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  asserted  that  Syria  v/ould  not  accept  an  agreement  based 
on  an  Israeli  withdrawl  of  "200-300  metres"  and  that  he  did  not  "see 
a possiblity  of  a territorial  concession  that  is  not  measured  in  metres. 

Rabin's  unwillingness  to  yield  more  than  200-300  meters  in  the 
Golan  Heights  is  based  on  his  opinion  that  to  yield  more  would  endanger 
substantially  the  Israeli  defensive  position. 


South  of  Kuneitra  the  ridge  is  a first-class  defence 
line  [and]  we  can't  give  up  even  one  metre.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  area  north  of  Kuneitra,  along  Vardit 
and  Hermon.^^ 
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Aitliough  disputed  by  some  Israeli  military  authorities,  most 
political  and  military  leaders  point  to  the  fact  that  beyond  tlic  liills 
surrounding  QuneLtta,  no  natural  di-feus i vo  positions  would  separate  Syrian 
and  Israeli  forces,  and  that  only  a short  distance  and  downhill 
terrain  would  separate  Israeli  settlements  in  the  Hula  Valley  from 
frontal  attack.  The  fact  that  such  settlements  are  already  in  range 
of  Syrian  missiles  and  long  range  artillery  has  had  little  impact  on 
this  aspect  of  Israeli  thinking. 

Several  military  authorities  have  raised  the  argument  tliat  the 
new  Israeli  settlements  on  the  Golan  Heights  raise  more  defensive 
problems  for  Israel  than  they  could  solve,  and  that  Israeli  security 
would  be  better  served  by  their  voluntary  removal.  The  political 
sensitivity  of  this  issue  has,  however,  served  to  eclipse  such  logic. 

Defense  Minister  Peres  lias  been  equally  skeptical  about  the 
possibility  of  an  interim  agreement  with  Syria.  In  a press  conference 
held  during  his  visit  to  Paris  in  early  June,  Peres  stated  that  the 
best  way  to  settle  the  dispute  with  Syria  w’as  through  an  overall 
settlement  because  the  Golan  Heights  territory  was  too  small  for  the 
step-by-step  method.  He  again  expressed  this  opinion  during  a trip 

to  Washington  in  September  1975,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
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negotiations  on  the  second  stage  interim  agreement  with  F.gypt. 

Similar  views  of  the  ro'^ationship  with  Syria  have  been  expressed 

by  Foreign  Minister  Mlon. 

Of  course,  the  Israeli  leadership's  estimates  of  the  possibility 
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for  further  interim  agreements  with  Syria  take  as  fixed  the  concessions 


they  would  be  willing  to  make  in  order  to  secure  an  agreement.  Thus,  the 
question  remains  as  to  what  the  Israeli  loaders  arc  willing  to  yield 
in  e.xchange  for  either  an  interim  or  comprehensive  settlement  with  the 

Syrians.  For  such  an  agreement  the  Syrians  have  sought  both  Israeli  , 

territorial  concessions  in  the  Golan  Heights,  and  political  concessions 

with  respect  to  the  Palestinians.  Separating  the  two  issues,  the 

Israelis  have  shown  limited  willingness  to  engage  in  further  territorial 

concessions,  most  often  referred  to  as  "cosmetic  changes"  by  the 

Israelis,  but  have  continued  to  oppose  any  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  ; 

problem  along  lines  other  than  those  presently  sponsored  by  Israel. 

This  latter  issue  is  considered  in  further  detail  below. 

In  actuality,  a major  part  of  the  problem  for  the  Israeli  poli- 
tical leadership  in  making  more  than  such  "cosmetic  changes"  on  the 
Golan  Heights  involves  the  newly  established  settlements  in  forw’ard 
areas  previously  mentioned.  Here  it  is  clear  that  vHiile  arguments 
based  on  the  need  for  territory  to  insure  Israeli  security  arc  put 
forth,  the  political  questions  of  removing  a number  of  these  settlements 
are  really  at  issue.  In  view  of  the  current  weak  position  of  the  Rabin 
Government,  and  tlie  internal  political  sensitivity  over  this  issue, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  present  government  would  be  able  to  undertake 
the  removal  of  those  settlements,  even  in  excliange  for  an  additional 
interim  accord  with  Syria. 

From  the  remarks  cited  above  anil  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
Israeli  political  leadership  is  willing,  to  offer  very  little  in  oxchan.ge 
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for  an  additional  interim  agreement  with  Syria  and  they  correctly 
perceive  what  they  arc  willing  to  offer  as  very  little;  which  is  one 
reason  why  they  reamin  so  skeptical  of  obtaining  Syrian  agreement 
to  such  an  accord. 

N'one  of  the  three  key  Israeli  leaders  would  advocate  presently 

withdrawal  from  the  Golan  Heights  as  part  of  an  interim  settlement 

accord.  Additionally,  Rabin  and  Peres  have  exprbssed  total  opposition  to 

any  removal  of  settlements  as  part  of  another  interim  agreement.  In 

an  interview  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  September  W75,  Rabin  stated 

that  "in  an  interim  agreement  none  of  us  even  imagines  adversely 
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affecting  any  existing  settlement  on  the  Golan  Heights.”  • / 

Six  weeks  earlier,  Defense  Minister  Peres  stated  that  "I  am 

against  the  removal  of  settlements"  in  the  context  of  a discussion 

32 

concerning  the  possibility  of  an  interim  settlement.  On  the  other 
hand.  Foreign  Minister  Allon  holds  a slightly  different  view  and  stated 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  negotiations  with  Syria  without  such  preconditions. 

There  are  limitations  to  what  territory  in  the  Golan 
the  Israelis  would  be  willing  to  give  back  in  return  for  an  interim 
settlement,  as  well  as  for  a comprehensi ve  or  overall  settle- 
ment accord.  Mtimerous  statements  by  the  Israeli  leadership  are  unclear 
as  to  whether  they  oppose  certain  measures  in  exchange  for  only  an 
interim  settlement  or  specific  ultimate  settlement  terms. 

Fven  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  a comprehensive  pence  treaty, 
Rahin  secs  the  division  of  forces  line  on  the  Golan  Heights  as  a 
question  of  basic  sovereignty.  Rabin  views  the  deployment  of  the  Israeli 
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Defense  Forces  as  a suitable  topic  for  negotiations,  but  refuses  to 

consider  questions  such  as  continued  Israeli  occupation  of  the  Golan 

Heights,  the  dciniii tarized  status  of  the  Mt . Herrnon  region,  or  the 

possible  removal  of  recently  established  Israeli  settlements  on  the 

Golan  Heights.  In  a June  1975  interview  with  'A1  llamismar , Rabin 

unequivocally  stated  that  Israel  "would  not  cone  down  from  the  Heights 
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under  any  circumstances that  is  even  with  a final  peace  treaty. 

Later  that  month  "a'Ariv  quoted  the  Prime  Minister  as  saying  that 

he  had  e.\plained  this  position  to  President  Ford  daring  his  trip 

to  V.’ashington , but  continued  that  "a  long  term  interweaving  of 
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sovereignty  changes  and  IDF  deplo>xient  is  possible." 

It  would  seem  that  Rabin  views  a long-term  settlement  with  Syria 

as  consisting  of  cosmetic  changes  in  territory  more  than  substantive 

changes  in  return  for  a peace  accord.  Clearly,  he  is  not  willin;.,  to 

return  to  the  pre-June  1967  borders  under  any  condition.  Obviously, 

the  Prime  Minister's  demand  for  secure  and  defensible  borders  is  a major 

influence  in  determining  his  attitude  toward  the  Golan  Heights. 

Tlie  position  of  Defense  Minister  Peres  is  loss  clear.  A Jerusalem 

Post  report  of  an  MBC  "Today"  show  interview  at  the  end  of  September 

1975  stated  that  Peres  denied  Israel  tiad  ever  announced  that  she  would 
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not  withdraw  from  the  Golan  Heights.  This  statement  appears  to  be 
in  dJrert  contradiction  to  Rabin's  policy,  and  may  reflect  increasing 
policy  difference  between  the  two.  Given  Peres'  position  on  other 
issues,  !iov;ever,  it  seems  unlih.ely  th.at  he  would  support  witi'.drawal 
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from  the  Heights  "under  any  circumstances." 

The  most  accommodation-oriented  of  the  three  key  leaders.  Foreign 

Minister  Allon,  has  stated  that  lie  does  not  consider  the  Golan  Heights 

as  essential  "to  safeguard  current  security  in  the  settlement  of  the 

Hula  Valley,  Upper  Galilee  or  the  Jordan  Valley"  but  rather  "as  a 

strategic  possession  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  if  wo  think  that 

the  north  of  the  country  is  part  of  the  country."  He  did  not,  however, 

express  the  belief  that  Israel  should  not  come  dowTi  from  the  Heights 

"under  any  circumstances"  and  warned  against  "soft  or  intransigent 
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statements  on  the  Golan  Heights  before  the  time  comes." 

The  positions  of  both  Peres  and  Allon,  then,  are  unclear  and  ambig- 
uous on  the  question  of  what  tradeoffs  Israel  should  agree  to  in 
return  for  total  peace  v/ith  Syria.  In  the  case  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
there  are  clear  limits  to  what  concessions  he  will  agree  to. 

Palestine  liberation  Organization 

A central  focus  of  the  present  Arab  - Israeli  conflict  continues  to 
be  the  refusal  of  Israel  to  deal  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  as  representative  of  the  Palestinians.  This  policy  has  been 
staunchly  defended  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  Pefenso  ^Mnistcr  Pores,  and 
to  a lesser  extent.  Foreign  Minister  Alloa  and  has  remained  relatively 
consistent  throughout  the  years. 

The  fundamental  position  taken  by  the  Rabin  Government  is  that 
since  the  PLO  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  state  of  Israel  to 
exist,  .and  calls  for  its  rep''ncement  by  a "secul.ar  dcm.ocratic  state". 
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any  negotiations  are  impossible.  In  addition,  the  PLO's  use  of 
violence  and  terror  tactics  also  serve,  according  to  Rabin,  to  dis- 
qualify  them  as  a negotiating  partner.  Mien  asked  if  Israel  would 
negotiate  with  the  PLO  if  it  acknowledges  Israel's  right  to  exist, 

Rabin  replied  that  he  does  not  like  to  deal  with  "hypothetical"  questions. 

The  positions  attributed  to  Rabin  are  expressed  by  him  in  the 
following  statement  quoted  in  the  Jerusalem  Post: 

It  doesn't  enter  our  minds  to  negotiate  with  a body 
that  v;ould  negate  our  existence  as  a state  and  resorts 
to  violence  and  terror  to  destroy  our  state. ^8 


and  the  following  exchange  on  a television  interview  given  in  late 
September  1975: 


Q:  RTiy  are  you  referring  to  the  so-called  PLO? 

You  don't  consider  that  the  PLO  is  a reality? 

A:  I do  not  consider  them  a liberation  movement. 

I just  consider  them  as  murderers  and  assassins 
and  they  do  not  represent  the  Palestinians. 

Q;  Would  you  be  prepared  to  deal  with  PLO  if  this 

organization  underlines  Israel's  right  of  existence? 
I do  not  deal  with  hypothetical  questions . 


Over  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  position  of  Defense  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  has  varied  m.orc  than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  but  has 
apparently  settled  in  the  same  position  witli  respect  to  tlie  PLO  issue. 
In  a statement  quoted  in  the  Jerusalem  Post  in  late  January  1975,  Mr. 
Peres  said  that  he  did  not  "see  m»ich  chance"  of  negotiations  with  the 
PLO.  In  an  interview  with  L' Express  during  a Juno  visit  to  France  the 
following  exchange  took  place: 
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Q:  You  still  object  to  the  PLO,  which  the  Uni  tec!  ■'Cations 

has  r.adc  the  official  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. Is  this  position  final? 

A:  A Talmudic  question.  You  are  asking  me  why  I do  not 

want  to  meet  a tiger  in  the  apparent  process  of  becoming 
a cat.  I will  not  change  my  opinion  until  it  has 
actually  become  a cat.  For  the  present,  the  PLO  is 
an  organization  which  is  trying  to  liquidate  the  State 
of  Israel  while  only  changing  the  means. 

Q:  But  yet  you  substitute  "for  the  present"  for  "always"? 

A:  To  allow  for  the  miracle  that  would  change  a tiger 

into  a cat.^*^ 


During  the  same  visit,  the  Agencie  France  Presse  reported  that  Mr. 
Peres  "told  a press  conference  that  Israel  was  also  prepared  to  ...-go- 
tiite  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  ns  soon  as  it 
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ceased  to  be  an  organization  which  wanted  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  Le  Monde  quoted  Peres  as  stating  that  Israel  v;ould  negotiate 

vjith  the  PLO  only  "if  that  organization  ceased  to  be  what  it  is:  an 
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organization  with  the  aim  of  destroying  the  state  of  Israel." 

These  statements  interpreted  as  conceding  the  possibility,  however 

remote,  of  negotiations  with  the  PLO,  were  noted  with  considerable 

concern  by  some  members  of  the  Knesset.  In  a parliamentary  question 

to  the  Defense  Minister,  MK  Yediya  Be'eri  of  the  Likud  (Liberal  Party 

Faction)  asked,  "with  what  authority  and  ns  whose  representative  did 
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you  make  that  offer?" 

Subsequently,  Peres'  stated  position  on  negotiations  with  the  Pi'' 
became  closer  to  that  of  Rabin.  In  a New  York  7intcs  article  of  31 
October  1975. Peres  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "We  arc  not  roadv  t- 
negotiate  witli  an  organization  tliat  regards  tlio  murder  of  ’’  r 
a political  system." 
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Even  more  emphatic  vcre  Peres'  statements  during  a "Face  the  Nation" 
interview  in  mid-December  1975.  His  statements  were  perfectly  in  line 
with  Rabin's  poiicy,  inciuding  the  dismissal  of  "hypothetical” 
questions.  It  is  worth  quoting  the  following  exchange  between  Peres 
and  his  questioner  [Rowland  Evans] : 


Evans:  ...do  you  see  any  possibility  that  if  the  PLO 

said  we  will  recognize  the  existence  and  sovereignty 
of  Israel,  under  which  you  could  sit  dowTi  and  negotiate 
with  the  PLO? 

Mr.  Peres:  You  know,  it's  a little  bit  strange  to  listen 
to  such  a question.  Suppose  I should  ask  you  if  Mao 
Tse-Tung  will  become  a Republican.  Will  you  vote  for  him? 

Evans:  Well,  sir  - 

Peres:  There  is  something  deep  in  the  structure,  in  the 

nature  of  things.  We,  I repeat,  we  are  ready  to  talk 
with  any  and  all  Palestinians  about  every  possible 
subject,  day  and  night.  We  don't  want  to  be  shot  or 
l:illcd  by  the  PT.O.  If  the  PLO  would  come  baclt  to  Israel, 
stay  there  as  a m.illion  and  a half  .^rab  people  are  doing, 
stop  shooting,  and  trying  to  loo'.c  peace,  then  they  won't 
be  the  PLO,  and  you  won't  liave  a question  and  I won't 
have  to  answer  it. 

Evans:  V.'ell,  then  your  answer  would  be  yes,  we  would 

sit  down  and  speak  with  the  body  that  now  calls  Itself 
PLO? 


Peres:  Then  there  wouldn't  be  a body  like  that.  WTiat 

is  the  body?  It's  a coalition  of  six  armed  parties, 
undisciplined,  getting  money  from  Libya,  Iraq  and 
Syria,  getting  arms  from  the  Russians.  We  are  talking 
about  something  which  exists,  and  Israel. 


Thus,  Peres'  most  recently  stated  views  take  Rabin's  refusal  to 
answer  hypothetical  questions  one  step  further  by  denying  that  such  a 
question  has  any  moaning:  tb.at  is,  the  PLO  cannot  recognize  the  right 
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o£  Israel  to  exist  and  be  the  PLO  at  the  sane  tine. 


The  reluctance  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Defense  Minister  to  even 
consider  negotiations  with  PLO  is  based  on  more  than  just  their  abhorrence 
of  PLO  terror  tactics,  although  that  is  certainly  part  of  the  reason. 

In  his  "Face  the  Nation"  interview,  Peres  argued  that  no  agreement  made 
with  Arafat  would  ncecessarlly  be  obeyed  by  all  the  organizations  which 
make  up  the  PLO.  This,  however,  is  possibly  the  least  of  the  Israeli 
worries.  A second  more  powerful  reason  to  avoid  negotiations  with  the 
PLO  is  the  fear  that  such  negotiations  would  lead  inevitably  to  the 
crc.tion  of  a ?LO-run  state  on  the  West  Bank  whose  aim  would  still  be 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  By  maintaining  a hard  line  toward  the  PLO, 
there  is  the  hope  of  getting  the  Arab  states  to  again  recognize  Hussein 
as  the  negotiator  for  the  West  Bank  and  force  the  PLO,  whom  the  Israelis 
do  not  consider  representative  of  the  West  Bank  residents,  out  of  the 
picture. 

Working  against  the  present  Israeli  policy  with  respect  to  the 
PLO  is  a growing  realization  on  the  part  of  all  three  key  ministers 
that  the  Palestinian  issue  is  eroding  Israel's  support  in  the  world 
community,  and  is  beginning  to  have  an  impact  in  the  United  States  as 
well.  Peres  expressed  this  concern  recently  in  a Labor  Party  political 
debate : 


The  controversy  around  the  Palestinian  issue  is  liable 
to  erode  Israel's  position  in  American  public  opinion 
and  supply  U.S.  mass  media  with  a topic  that  would 
seriously  harm  Israel's  Interest,  Defense  Minister 
Shim'on  Peres  said  last  night  at  a political  debate 


held  at  the  Labor  Party  Sharon  District  in  Hcrzliya. 


The  defense  minister  rejected  resolutions  about  the 
establishment  of  a Palestinian  third  state  between 
Israel  and  Jordan,  stressing  that  such  a stat^  would 
be  subject  to  Soviet  influence  and  would  constitute 
a grave  security  threat  to  Israel. ^7 

Evidence  of  a growing  Israeli  concern  over  possible  U.S.  "pressure" 
on  the  Palestinian  issue  came  in  reaction  to  the  so-called  "Saunders 
document"  which  outlined  the  critical  nature  of  the  Palestinian  problems 
to  the  Arab  - Israeli  conflict.  This  document  said  in  part: 


In  many  ways,  the  Palestinian  dimension  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  is  the  heart  of  that  conflict.  Final 
resolution  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  partition 
of  Palestine,  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  Arab  opposition  to  those  events  will  not  be  possible 
until  agreement  is  reached  defining  a just  and  permanent 
status  for  the  Arab  peoples  who  consider  themselves 
Palestinians . 

Today,  h.owever,  we  rccongize  that,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  human  needs  and  responding  to  legitir.ate  personal 
claims  of  the  refugees,  there  is  another  interest  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  a fact  that  many 
of  the  throe  million  or  so  people  who  call  themselves 
Palestinians  today  increasingly  regard  themselves  as 
having  their  own  identity  as  a people  and  desire  a voice  in 
determining  their  political  status.  As  with  any  people 
in  this  situation,  there  are  differences  among  themselves, 
but  the  Palestinians  collectively  are  a political  factor 
which  must  be  dealt  with  if  there  is  to  be  a peace  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

\ihat  is  needed  as  a first  stop  is  a diplomatic  process  which 
will  help  bring  forth  a reasonable  definition  of  Pales- 
tinian interests — a position  from  which  negotiations  on 
a solution  of  the  Palestinian  aspects  of  the  problem 
might  begin.  The  issue  is  not  whether  Palestinian  interest 
should  be  expressed  in  a final  settlement,  but  how. 

There  will  bo  no  peace  unless  an  answer  is  found. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  has  said,  "Wo  are  prepared  to  work 


with  all  the  parties  toward  a solution  of  all  the  issues 
yet  reminin" — Including  the  issue  of  the  future  of  the 
Palestinians."  K'e  will  Jo  so  because  the  issues  of  concern 
to  the  Palestinians  arc  important  in  themselves  and  because 
the  Arab  governments  participating  in  the  negotiations  have 
made  clear  tliat  progress  in  the  overall  negotiations  will 
depend  in  part  on  progress  on  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Palestinians.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  reasonable 
proposal  from  any  quarter,  and  we  will  expect  other 
parties  to  the  negotiation  to  be  equally  openminded . 

Reaction  to  the  Saunders  statement,  as  an  indication  of  a possible 
shift  in  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  Palestinian  issue,  brought 
sharp  responses  from  all  three  key  Israeli  leaders.  Indeed,  the  strength 
of  the  initial  Israeli  reaction  necessitated  clarifications  from 
Secretary  Kissinger  himself.  This  Israeli  reaction  should  be  viewed  as 
evidence  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  political  leadership  on  this 
issue,  and  a corresponding  inability  to  make  effective  policy  rather  than 
a specific  reaction  to  the  content  of  the  Saunders  statement. 

The  statements  of  Foreign  Minister  Alien  during  the  early  part  of 
1975  with  respect  to  the  Palestine  issue  were  in  accord  with  the  position 
of  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defense.  In  an  interview 
with  Lo  Soir  in  mid-May  1975,  Alien  said  that: 

It  is  not  only  in  its  political  program  that  the  PLO 
denied  Israel  the  right  to  exist,  but  in  interviews 
Yasir  Arafat  or  Abu  lyad  clearly  explain  that  once  a 
Palestinian  state  has  been  established  on  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan  they  will  demand  the  creation  of  what  they 
call  "the  secular  Arab-Jewish  state".  And  if  the  Jews 
refuse?  They  reply  that  they  will  achieve  it  by  "orce.^9 


As  late  as  Kovemher  1975  Alton  was  quoted  in  the  TjOndon  Times 
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in  response  to  a question  on  Israeli  negotiation  with  the  I’LO: 

The  FLO  is  a self-appointed  leadership  of  a congcry  of 
gangs,  deeply  divided  among  themselves  and  denying 
Israel's  right  of  existence,  so  it  is  a liypothot ical 
question.  I do  not  think  that  I can  give  your  question 
a concrete  answer;  it  is  as  if  you  had  asked  me  whether 
1 would  be  ready  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a tiger  once 
it  became  a horse;  it  could  never  become  a horse. ^0 

Allon's  statement  is  remarkably  similar  to  Peres'  remarks  of  December 
1975.  It  is  most  likely  a case  of  Alien  restating  tlie  established 
government  policy  position  despite  his  own  reservations.  Later  reports 
in  the  Jerusalem  Post,  however,  give  clear  evidence  to  a slightly 
different  view.  The  Post  reported  that  some  Cabinet  sources  claimed 
to  have  detected  signs  of  support  from  Allon  for  the  more  moderate 
"Yariv-Shemtov”  formula  which  proposes  Israeli  talks  with  any  group  that 
recognizes  Israel  and  desists  from  acts  of  terror.^^  Other  reports  have 
stated  Allon  has  aslccd  to  be  allowed  to  begin  any  future  Cabinet 
debates  on  the  Palestinian-PLO  issue  with  some  "new  thoughts". 

Shortly  after  these  reports  appeared  in  the  press  the  Prime  Minister 

was  quoted  in  the  Jerusalem  Post  as  warning  other  Israeli  leaders  that 

any  hesitation,  or  raising  of  questions  about  the  Government's  stand 

on  the  Palestinian  issue,  would  be  interpreted  by  friend  and  foe  as  a 

sign  of  weakness  and  would  increase  pressure  on  Israel.  His  remarks 

were  interpreted  as  being  in  response  to  a report  concerning  Allon's 
52 

position. 

As  of  yet,  the  division  between  Rabin,  Peres  and  Allon  on  the 
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Palestinian  issue  has  not  come  to  the  forefront,  largely  since  no 
Cabinet  debate  on  PLO-Palestinian  questions  has  been  permitted  to  take 
place  recently.  This  has  been  duo,  in  large  part,  to  Rabin's  strong 
desire  to  avoid  any  such  debate  for  fear  of  bringing  out  those 
divisions  and  opening  up  his  policy  to  internal  challenge. 

The  West  Bank 

In  his  statement  before  a subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  considered  above,  Harold  Saunders  asserted  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  tlic  U.S.  Government  that  the  Palestinian 
dimension  of  the  Arab  - Israeli  conflict  is  the  heart  of  that  conflict. 
\Tliile  Israeli  policy  is  presently  unwilling  to  recognize  the  PLO  as  the 
legitimate  party  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians,  neither  Israel 
nor  the  Palestinians  would  deny  that  the  Palestinian  issue  is  of  major 
importance,  and  that  a prime  component  of  the  issue  is  the  fact  of  the 
occupied  West  Bank. 

In  a BBC  interview  during  September  1975,  Prime  Minister  Rabin 

rejected  the  view  that  was  later  expressed  by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  the 

Palestinian  issue  was  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Arab  - Israeli 

conflict,  althovigh  he  did  accept  the  idea  of  a Palestinian  "identity". 

Rather,  he  argued  that  Israel's  relations  witli  Rgypt  were  the  most 

Important  element  in  trying  to  bring  about  a solution  to  the  Arab  - 
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Israeli  conflict. 

Rabin's  public  statements  on  the  Palestinians  and  the  West  Bank 
have.  In  part,  reflected  thesenrior i t ies  in  tliat  his  public  statements 


have  been  fairly  vague  and  ambiguous.  On  one  possible  solution,  however, 
he  lias  been  very  clear;  the  concept  of  a third  [Palestinian]  state 
located  in  the  occupied  West  Bank,  wedged  between  Jordan  and  Israel, 
is  unthinkable  in  terms  of  present  Israeli  policy.  Such  a state,  it  is 
claimed,  would  amount  to  granting  the  PLO  a national  territory  bordering 
Israel  from  which  to  carry  on  its  campaign  of  terror  against  Israel,  and 
declared  objective  of  eliminating  Israel  as  a state. 

A clear  expression  of  Rabin's  views  came  during  an  interview 
on  Austrian  TV  in  August  1975: 


[Rabin]  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  room  for  a 
third  state  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  Every  attempt 
at  creating  a state  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
a time  bomb  aimed  at  Israel  and  Jordan.  There  is  no 
motive  for  such  a state  — other  than  that  it  would  serve 
as  a springboard  for  efforts  to  destroy  Israel  and  deeper 
tensions.  I have  already  pointed  out  what  posslblities 
exist  for  solving  the  problem  without  a third  state,  and 
definitely  without  including  the  terrorist  organizations 
in  the  talks. 


These  views  have  been  reaffirmed  in  various  statements  made  subsequently 
by  Rabin. 

As  for  the  possibilities  that  Rabin  sees  for  solving  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  West  Rank  territory,  one  of  his  most  extensive 
statements  on  tiie  subject  came  in  an  interview  in  late  July  1975.^^' 


In  this  interview  Rab  n suggested  two  alternatives:  The  first  is 

the  concept  that  the  territory  that  was  originally  Mandate  Palestine  from 


1918  (which  Included  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan)  should 
consist  of  tx%’o  states:  namely,  Israel  and  a Jordnnian-Palestinian 


state  to  the  oast.  Implicit  in  this  concept  is  the  notion  that  the 
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Pnlestinian  entity  be  subsumed  by  Jordan,  and  that  following  a set  of 
security  assurances  and  peace  negotiations  with  the  Jordanian  govern- 
ment, the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  would  substantially  be  returned  to 
Jordanian  sovereignty.  A second  approach  Involves  expanding  King 
Hussein's  1972  proposal  of  a federation,  under  wliich  tlie  regions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  — both  the  cast  and  west  banks  — would  be 
joined  in  a loose  confederation  with  Israel. 

Wliatevcr  alternative  is  chosen,  Rabin  has  stressed  tliat  it  must: 

(1)  recognize  a united  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel;  (2)  involve 
no  direct  Israeli  dealing  with  the  PLO;  (3)  recognize  the  right  of  Jews 
to  settle  anywhere  in  the  confederation  in  the  case  of  the  second 
alternative;  (4)  open  borders,  and  (5)  recognition  of  the  Jordan 
River  as  Israel's  security  frontier.  Hence,  Israeli  troops  would  have 
to  remain  stationed  on  the  west  bank,  regardless  of  the  solution. 

Rabin  has  not  expressed  a preference  for  cither  alternative.  In 
fact,  he  has  rarely  mentioned  them.  The  focus  of  his  public  comments 
has  been  on  what  he  will  not  permit,  namely  an  independent,  third 
state  and  what  Israel  must  have  in  terms  of  recognizing  the  Jordan 
River  as  Israel's  security  frontier,  a united  Jerusalem  as  Israel's 
capital,  and  the  other  factors  considered  abov'e. 

Since  a formal  Cabinet  debate  on  the  West  Piank  and  Palestinian 
issues  has  yet  to  take  place,  Allon's  views  on  both  of  these  questions 
are  the  subject  of  intense  speculation.  In  an  interview  with  Die 
Welt  in  late  February  1976,  Allon  stated  that  he  "accepts  t!ie  phenomenon" 
that  the  Palestinians  are  becoming  a "people".'^^  A reoLi)  t [necember  1975] 
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article  in  A.'a'ariv’  described  Alien  as  one  wlio  "continuously  talks  about 
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a 'Palestinian  entity'  which  lias  to  be  taken  into  consideration." 

As  to  his  views  on  possible  solutions,  Alien  suggested,  in  a talk 
with  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  that  there  were  three  options: 

(1)  negotiations  with  Jordan  and  a return  of  the  territories  to  its 
control;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a "small"  Palestinian  state  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Casa  Strip  under  a "context  of  peace”;  or  (3)  the 
establishment  of  a Jordanian-Palestinian  federation,  within  the  frame- 
work of  which  extensive  self-administration  would  be  granted  to  the 

Palestinians  in  coordination  with  the  federal  government.  Of  the 
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three,  Allon  stated  ho  preferred  the  tiiird  alternative. 

It  was  also  reported  in  a conversation  with  a visiting  U.S. 

Senator  in  August  1975.  that  Allon  remarked  that  the  establishment 
of  a Palestinian  state  on  the  West  BanI;  is  perhaps  the  only  solution. 

An  article  in  tiie  Jerusalem  Post  of  9 December  1975  heightened  this  line 
of  speculation.  It  said,  in  part,  that: 


Foreign  Minister  Yigal  Alien's  views  on  the  Palestinian 
question  are  at  the  focus  of  attention  in  Jerusalem 
political  circles  as  tlio  oft-deferred  Cabinet  debate 
on  tlie  question  becomes  imminent.  A Foreign  Ministry 
statement  issued  yesterday,  far  from  disrouraging 
speculation  over  the  minister's  opinions  and  intentions, 
in  fact  heightened  the  speculation 

The  statement  followed  a newspaper  report  which  assorted 
that  Allon  saw  a separate  Palestinian  state  [on  the  Uest 
B.onk  and  Gaza  strip]  as  an  acceptable  possibility  in  a 
peace  settlement  - and  that  he  would  say  so  at  the 
Cabinet  debate  on  the  Palestinian  question. 

A Foreign  Ministry  statement  issued  at  midday  yesterday 
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firmly  denied  that  Alien  had  said  anything,  in  any 
conversation,  which  might  be  construed  as  meaning 
he  was  going  to  propose  to  tiie  Cabinet  that  Israel  agree 
to  a Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank.^*^ 

I 

This  statement  only  heightened  speculation  since  it  did  not  deny  < 

that  Allon  held  views  substantially  different  from  the  established  j 

government  position  or  that  he  ultimately  was  going  to  present  them 
to  the  Cabinet,  only  that  he  did  not  toll  anyone  he  would.  A further 
indication  that  Allon  may  accept  the  concept  of  an  independent  Palestinian 
state  on  the  West  Bank  was  his  personal  demurring  to  the  "violence" 
in  the  Cabinet's  rejection  of  the  Saunders  document. 

The  most  outspoken  of  the  three  key  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Palestinian  problem  and  the  West  Bank  has  been  Defense  Minister 
Shimon  Peres,  who  has  had  primary  responsibility  for  the  occupied 
territories.  As  was  the  case  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  Peres  unequivo- 
cally rejects  the  idea  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  on  the  West 
Bank  between  Jordan  and  Israel  under  the  PLO  or  any  other  administration. 

Such  a state,  according  to  Peres: 


will  be  oriented  upon  Soviet  Russia,  will  have 
Russian  arms,  their  missiles,  their  gum,  will 
menace  our  parliament,  our  populated  areas,  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  may  transfer  the  Fatah  bases 
from  Lebanon  to  the  West  Bank,  making  life  almost 
Impossible  for  all  of  us.^l 

Peres'  "personal  proposal"  is  for  the  federation  between  the  Arabs 

6'’ 

living  on  the  West  Bank  and  Israel.  Specifically,  Peres  proposes 
splitting  Israel  into  several  states  and  then  federating  them  with  the 
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occupied  West  Bank  areas  of  Judea  and  f Tiarla,  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  The 
proposed  federal  government  would  control  matters  such  as  security  and 
defense,  foreign  affairs  and  finance.  The  state  governments  would 
control  their  own  courts,  police  forces,  school  systems,  medical  facilities 
and  other  social  services.  Other  services  would  be  handled  at  the 
municipal  level.  In  practice,  such  a plan  would  amount  to  continued 
Israeli  domination  of  the  occupied  territories,  including  tlie  West 
Bank,  with  some  decentralization  of  governmental  functions  outside 
the  defense  and  security  areas.  Such  a plan  would  in  operation  closely 
resemble  the  situation  which  now  prevails  in  the  West  Bank. 

Under  the  Peres  proposal,  citizenship  would  be  offered  to  k’est 
Bank  residents  on  both  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Tliose  rejecting 
Israeli  citizenship  would  be  allowed  to  vote  or  run  for  office  in 
state  and  municipal  elections  but  not  in  national  elections  wlierc 
voting  is  limited  to  citizens. 

With  respect  to  the  w’cstcrn  demographic  problem  and  tlie  fear  of 
losing  the  Jewish  majority  in  the  area  of  the  federation,  Peres  sees 
two  alternatives.  The  first  is  to  freeze,  for  an  agreed  number  of  years, 
representation  at  the  federal  level  to  the  existing  proportion  of  the 
population,  namely  two-thirds  Jewish  and  one-third  Arab.  The  second 
alternative  is  to  allow  the  demographic  process  to  take  its  course  for 
an  unspecified  term.  Legislative  action  would  then  be  taken  "in  ,:ccord 
with  tl.e  Jewish  majority  which  will  then  exist."  Peres  remains  confident 
ti'.at  witli  tiie  peaceful  conditions  that  will  then  prevail  inside  the 


Israeli  federation  and  aiong  its  borders  a Jewish  major' ty  wili  be 
maintained  through  growing  waves  of  Jewish  immigration. 

Such  a proposal  would  allow  the  Palestinians  to  conduct  their 
domestic  affairs  according  to  their  own  cultural  values,  according 
to  Peres.  He  suggests  discussing  the  whole  proposal  with  the  existing 
U'est  Bank  leaders,  but  definitely  not  with  the  PI.O. 

An  additional  possibility  in  Peres'  view  is  the  subsequent  inclusion 
of  Jordan  in  the  confederation.  This  Peres  sees  as  an  option  rather 
than  a condition.  Should  it  come  about,  Peres  foresees  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a common  market  for  these  regions,  a inini.ster ial  council, 
a countr>-wide  Parliament  similar  to  the  P.uropean  parliament,  and  a joint 
army  in  addition  to  the  national  armies. 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  far  from  complete  agreement  between  any 
pairing  of  key  Ministers  over  the  future  of  tlie  '.-.'cst  Bank  except  on 
the  single  issue  of  maintaining  a united  Jerusalem.  Both  Peres  and 
Rabin  rule  out  the  consideration  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state 
whereas  there  is  some  Indication,  however  slight,  that  .Mlon  ultimately 
might  accept  such  an  idea. 

On  the  question  of  possible  federative  schemes,  Rabin  has  mentioned 
both  a Palostinian-Jordanian  federation  and  an  Israel i -Jordanian-Palestlnian 
federation  w'itli  no  stated  preference  for  either,  while  .Mlon  has  stated 
a preference  for  the  former.  Allon  has  not  dealt  public Iv  with 
the  question  of  security  guarantees  for  Israel  in  the  case  of  a Jordanlan- 
Palcstinian  confederation , while  Rabin  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Jordan 
River  would  have  to  servo  as  Israel's  security  frontier  in  that  case. 
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Peres'  proposal  would  formalize  the  Jordan  River  as  Lhe  Israeli 
federation's  security  border.  From  a security  standpoint,  the  Peres 
proposal  seems  much  more  conservative  than  Allan's,  since  it  allows 
Israel  to  control  completely  the  national  security  machinery  of  the  state 
in  which  the  Palestinians  would  live.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a Jordanian- 
Palestinian  federation  came  to  be  dominated  by  extreme  elements  it 
could  represent  a serious  threat  to  Israel.  This  may,  of  course,  be  the 
reason  why  Rabin  continues  to  demand  the  Jordan  River  as  Israel's 
security  border  in  case  of  a Jordanian-Palestinian  federation. 

From  a domestic  standpoint,  the  Peres  proposal  is  much  more 
radical,  although  not  as  radical  as  a Jordanian-Israeli-Palestinian 
confederation,  since  it  suggests  major  institutional  changes  in  the 
state  of  Israel  Itself,  changes  that  may,  to  some  extent,  reduce  its 
"Jewishness" . 

Relations  with  the  United  States 

Of  both  critical  and  increasing  importance  to  Israeli  policy- 
making are  the  ongoing  relations  between  Israel  and  the  United  States. 
Because  of  its  role  as  Israel's  principal  arms  supplier,  as  well  as 
through  actions  taken  to  promote  peace  in  the  region,  U.S.  policy 
has  become  the  focus  of  both  Israeli  and,  to  a large  extent,  Arab 
hopes  for  an  overall  settlement  to  the  regional  conflict.  While 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  played  major  roles  in  the 
region,  the  general  Israeli  perception  exists  that  only  the  U.S.  is 
in  a position  to  promote  such  a scttler.ent. 
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The  reason  behind  this  difference,  as  expressed  by  Defense  Minister 
Peres,  lies  in  the  differing  roles  which  the  two  superpowers  themselves 
have  assumed; 
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If  there  was  a difference  in  the  mctliod  of  entry  of 

the  two  great  powers,  there  is  also  a difference  in  the  nature 

of  their  respective  presence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Russia  supports  the  States  themselves:  America  supports 
principles  - the  principles  she  considers  essential 
for  the  good  of  the  region  and  of  the  world,  such  as  peace, 
freedom  of  navigation,  and  the  riglit  of  self-determination. 
Russia's  system  obliges  her  to  identify  herself  with  the 
stands  taken  by  the  States  she  supports.  She  has  thus  placed 
herself  at  the  side  of  the  Arabs  in  the  local  dispute  - 
or  rather  against  Israel,  /imerica,  on  the  other  hand, 
identifying  herself  with  a principle,  opposes  communism 
and  encourages  States  which  are  less  'revolutionary'. 

She  thus  finds  herself  supporting  both  Israel  and  certain 
elements  on  the  Arab  side  in  matters  arising  out  of 
the  regional  conflict. 


Thus,  an  important  element  in  any  Israeli  decision-making  process 
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concerning  foreign  affairs  or  security  will  obviously  be  the  Israeli 
perception  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  potential  impact  of  Israeli  actions 
on  continued  American  military  assistance  and  political  support. 

The  so-called  reassessment  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
undertaken  by  the  Ford  Administration  following  the  March  1975 
breakdown  of  negotiations  toward  a second  stage  interim  accord 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  led  to  numerous  statements  by  the  top 
Israeli  leadership  concerning  U.S.  policy.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
the  reassessment  Prime  Minister  Rabin  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  the  reassessment  did  not  represent  a "crisis"  in  U.S.  - Israeli 
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relations. 


I would  not  see  It  as  a crisis;  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  my  view  that  certain  differences  of  opinion  exist, 
but  I believe  that  the  friendship  and  the  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  have  a firm  basis, 
and  this  is  why  I am  sure  that  we,  as  in  the  past,  will 
be  able  to  overcome  the  current  differences  of  opinion. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  "special  understanding"  which  has 
developed  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  derives,  according  to 
Rabin,  from  the  fact  that  Israel  has  never  asked  for  any  U.S.  military 
aid  in  tlie  form  of  iimerican  troops.  As  do  other  Israeli  leaders, 

Rabin  believes  that  a strong  Israel  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United 
States  security  interest  and  a strong  Israel  is  one  that  is  able  to 
say  "no"  and  live  by  its  decision.  The  "no"  in  tliis  case  refers  to 
the  governmental  decision  not  to  make  additional  compromises  under 
threat  of  U.S.  pressure  in  March  1975.  which  could  impair  vital  Israeli 
security  interests.  Viewed  as  a rationalisation  of  Israeli  actions 
in  seve: al  quarters,  this  posture  achieved  strong  public  support  among 
the  Israeli  public. 

Rabin's  optimism  was  strengthened  by  the  letter  subsequently 
secured  from  seventy-six  senators  expressing  their  support  for  Israel, 
which  Rabin  took  as  indicatinf^  these  Senators  were  closer  to  Israel 
than  to  the  Arabs.  Rabin  also  noted  that  all  the  freshman  senators 
were  among  the  signccs,  and  that  this  showed  an  indication  of  growi.ig 
U.S.  congressional  support  for  Israel. 

Discussing  the  effect  of  the  reassessment  on  the  possible  ow 
of  arms,  Rabin  denied  the  U.S.  was  exerting  pressure  on  Israel  saying 
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during  June  1975.  that  "the  American  arms  shipments  to  Israel  are 
continuing",  and  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  was  unchanged.  As 
reported  publicly,  however,  the  final  negotiation  of  an  American  - 
Israeli  agreement  with  regard  to  the  certain  weapons  systems  (such 
as  the  F-15  fighter-bomber  and  the  Lance  missile  system)  was  suspended 
until  the  completion  of  the  U.S.  reassessment.  Rabin  stated  that 
"I  am  inclined  to  be  optimistic  regarding  i\merican  assurances  of 
arms  supply. Rabin  also  expressed  positive  views  concerning  the 
prospects  of  supporting  economic  assistance  and  President  Ford's 
attitude  toward  Israel.  Rabin  also  expressed  the  belief  that 
United  States  policy-makers  as  a whole  better  understood  that  there 
was  a limit  to  Israel's  ability  and  readiness  to  pay  for  further  reductions 
in  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East  region.  Following  his  most 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  Rabin  came  back  with  the  impression  that 
there  was  a genuine  appreciation  within  the  U.S.  Executive  of  the 
need  to  limit  Soviet  expansion  and  influence  in  the  region,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  utilize  both  diplomatic  initia- 
tives and  a full  range  of  military  and  economic  support  to  achieve 
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this  goal. 

Other  statements,  however,  have  reflected  both  the  aw'arcness  of 
competing  U.S.  interest  in  the  Middle  East  region  and  occassional 
skepticism  of  U.S.  reliability.  In  late  June  1975  Rabin  stated  that: 

Israel  is  not  the  only  child  to  America's  Middle  East 
policy.  The  United  States  has  a moral  bond  toward 
Israel  and  it  has  a practical  and  substantial  interest 
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in  a strong  Israel ....  But  we  must  not  err  in  surrendering 
to  illusions.  The  United  States  has  additional  interest 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  has  an  interest  in  widening 
friendship  with  Arab  countries. 

Since  the  Yom  Kippur  War  a substantial  strategic-political 
change  has  taken  place  in  our  region:  Tlie  United  States 

was  given  — in  its  view  — the  chance  of  attaining 
cooperation  and  understanding  with  more  Arab  countries, 
particularly  with  Egypt.  Israel's  problem  is  how  to 
understand  these  U.S.  interests  and  how  not  to  oppose  them 
under  the  clear  and  explicit  condition,  however,  that  this 
will  by  no  means  be  at  Israel's  expense. 


Even  more  to  the  point  was  a statement  by  Rabin  the  following 
month  that  "anyone  who  doubts  the  intimate  relationships  between 
/Imerica's  reappraisal  and  reluctance  to  provide  Israel  with  arms, 
and  the  state  of  American  - Israeli  understanding  had  better  wake- 
up.  A month  later  he  further  expanded  on  this  line,  stating  that 

the  United  States  government  had  now  taken  a negative  attitude  toward 
Israel  and  the  U.S.  government  had  delayed  the  approval  of  F-15  planes 
to  Israel  together  with  other  kinds  of  weaponry,  simply  to  induce 
Israeli  policy  concessions. 

Even  more  recent  events  may  have  affected  Rabin's  view  in  a more 
negative  manner.  A November  3rd  article  in  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  Rabin  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  reneged  on  a commitment 
concerning  American  aid  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  when  l)e 
mediated  the  second  stage  interim  agreement  with  Egypt  (Sinai  II) . 

Rabin  asserted  that  a $2.3  billion  dollar  assistance  program  was 
promised  for  FY-76  while  only  $2.24  billion  was  actually  requested. 
Further  reductions  of  the  administration  aid  request  to  $1.8  billion 
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have  drawn  bliarp  criticism  from  both  the  Israeli  political  leadership 
as  well  as  the  American  Jewish  leadership  and  the  so-called  "Israel 
lobby"  in  Washington. 

Two  events  which  have  also  affected  Rabin's  perception  of  U.S. 
reliability  include  the  Saunders  testimony,  previously  considered, 
and  the  Angolan  aid  cut-off  by  Congress.  While  the  Saunders  document 
itself  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Cabinet,  Rabin  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  paper  did  not  indicate  a U.S.  change  of  position  on 
the  PLO. 

There  has  been  only  limited  reaction  by  the  key  Israeli  leadership 
on  the  Congressional  suspension  of  aid  in  Angola.  In  part  Israeli 
reaction  is  muted  by  the  strong  support  given  by  the  administration 
for  such  aid,  subsequently  denied  by  the  Congress.  Here  the  Israeli 
leadership  feels  that,  given  executive  support,  there  is  sufficient 
support  in  the  Congress  to  pass  on  any  administration  request.  Indeed, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  advised  the  Israeli  leadership 
publicly  that  it  must  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  Angolan  cut- 
off, as  a possible  harbinger  of  the  growing  mood  in  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  Angolan  situation,  Rabin  dismissed  arguments  that 
events  in  Southeast  Asia  did  anything  to  weaken  Congressional  support 
and  U.S.  credibility  within  Israel,  noting  that  the  situations  were 
not  comparable,  in  that  the  U.S.  was  not  being  asked  to  introduce  troops 
and  the  Israelis  were  willing  to  fight  their  own  battles.  When  such  a 
situation  occurred  in  Angola,  however,  it  was  some  cause  for  concern. 
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As  was  the  case  with  Rabin,  Foreign  Minister  Alien  lias  denied  that 
the  United  States  policy  reassessment  constituted  a crisis  in  American  - 
Israeli  relations.  Unlike  Rabin,  however,  Allon  has  painted  a more  rosy 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  these  relations. 

On  his  return  from  one  visit  to  the  United  States  in  late  April 
1975,  during  the  "reassessment"  period,  Allon  said  that  while  differences 
of  opinion  with  United  States  over  the  suspension  of  the  talks  continued 
to  exist,  the  ice  had  begun  to  thaw.  He  emphasized  that  even  at  the 
peak  of  tensions  a "crisis"  did  not  exist  and  that  a rich  tradition  of 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  would 
allow  them  to  overcome  differences.^^ 

In  a statement  several  days  later,  Allon  spoke  of  the  reassessment 
as  being  "perfectly  natural"  under  the  circumstances He  stated  that 
it  was  Inconceivable  that  the  reassessment  would  result  in  any  United 
States  actions  that  would  damage  or  even  weaken  Israel's  defensive 
capacity  - an  optimism  clearly  not  shared  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  much  heralded  June  1975  letter  from  the  76  senators  further 
bolstered  Allon' s optimism: 

. . . the  senators'  letter,  which  by  the  way,  was 
signed  by  all  the  senators  who  wore  elected  for  the 
first  time,  was  an  encouraging  phenomenon  that 
attested  to  the  continuity  of  the  traditional  positive 
attitude  toward  Israel. 

His  optimism  continued  unabated  throughout  1975. despite  the  Saunders 
document  and  problems  with  the  Israeli  aid  request.  Alien  rejected  any 
notion  that  the  United  States  had  changed  its  stand  on  the  PRO  or 


had  gone  back  on  its  basic  coimnitniont  to  maintaining  Israeli  security. 

As  with  Rabin,  Allon  dismissed  events  in  Southeast  Asia  as  not 

casting  doubt  on  U.S.  reliability.  In  mid-October  1975.  he  expressed  a 

"certainty"  tliat  the  United  States  would  honor  all  its  commitments  to 
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supply  needed  arms  and  extend  vital  economic  aid. 

Tlie  perceptions  of  Defense  Minister  Peres  regarding  the  basic  nature 

of  the  United  States  - Israeli  relationship  appear  similar  to  those  of 

Riibin  and  Allon,  although  Peres  continues  to  demonstrate  increasing 

skepticism  over  the  /Vnerican  commitment  and  willingness  to  act.  On 

several  occasions  Peres  has  expressed  the  view  that  there  is  a deeply 

rooted  relationship  with  the  United  States  based  on  common  political 

and  cultural  ideals  that  will  survive  tlio  differences  that  occur  inevitably 
, . 73 

between  two  countries. 

Unlike  his  fellow  ministers,  Rabin  and  .Mlon,  however,  he  has  referred 
to  tlie  United  States  reassessment  of  Middle  East  policy  as  a "crisis" 
which  had  eroded,  to  some  extent,  tiie  U.S. -Israeli  friendship.  At  the  time 
he  was  publicly  optimistic  that  the  crisis  would  pass.  If  it  did  not 
pass,  however,  Israel  would  to  some  extent  be  able  to  take  care  of  her 
own  vital  defense  needs: 


Defence  Minister  Shimon  Peres  said  yesterday  Israel  is 
ready  to  produce  as  much  as  50  percent  of  Its  own  weaponry 
if  the  I'nited  States  decided  to  cut  back  military  aid. 

He  said  the  reassessment  of  If.S.  Middle  Fast  policy  now 
under  way  means  a crisis  for  Israel,  but  added,  I am 
convinced  that  this  is  a passing  crisis. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  differences  of  opinion 
have  appeared  in  tlie  friendrliip  of  long  standing,  and 
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tlie  deep-rooted  understanding  that  exists  between  Israel 
and  the  U.S.^^ 

As  this  statement  indicates,  Peres  did  not  fully  share  the  optimism 
of  Allon  during  the  reassessment  period,  and  does  not  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  the  personal  positions  of  Peres  and  Allon  continue  to  grow  farther 
apart,  as  the  antagonisms  between  those  two  ministers  grow  deeper,  Peres 
indicated  on  several  occas.ions  that  he  saw  the  possibility  of  several 
negative  changes  taking  place  in  tnc  United  States'  attitude  toward  Israel, 
and  that  Israel  would  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  accomodate  any  such  shifts 
in  United  States  policy. 

The  defense  budget  request  Peres  subsequently  submitted  to  his  own 
government  and  Knesset  reflected  this  concern,  calling  for  increased 
Israeli  capability  to  manufacture  weapons  systems  previously  imported, 
with  an  aim  toward  baseline  self-sufficiency  over  the  medium- to-long 
term.  This  budget  mot  with  considerable  opposition  within  the  Israeli 
government,  and  was  subsequently  reduced. 

At  the  beginning  of  1975,  Pores  stated  that  Israel  must  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  "pay  a price"  so  that  the  U.S.  can  maintain  its 
influence  within  the  region  and  guarantee  its  own  legitimate  interest 
in  the  Middle  East.^^  UTiile  he  stated  that  Israel  had,  however,  no 
alternative  to  American  support  and  must  not  try  to  lose  this  connection,  he 
also  stated  that  Israel  had  no  alternative,  or  at  least  not  many,  to 
American  aid.^^  hater  in  the  year,  he  warned  that  there  might  be 
a change  in  the  presently  friendly  ties  "when  America  pursues  with 
greater  vigour  her  effort  to  gain  access  to  Arab  hearts. 
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This  statement  came  in  part  to  what  Peres  i)erccived  as  Intense  U.S. 

pressure  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a second  stap.e  agreement  between  Egypt 

and  Israel,  but  reflects  the  reservations  which  Peres  genuinely  holds 
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about  U.S.  policy  and  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 

Peres  also  sees  tlie  possibility,  however  slight,  that  the  United 

States  will  turn  her  back  on  the  world  as  whole.  He  denies,  however, 
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that  the  events  in  Indo-China  cast  doubt  on  U.S.  reliability.  He 
has  not  commented  publicly  on  the  Angolan  situation  and  American 
support  to  any  great  e.xtent.  On  the  question  of  the  United  States 

policy  toward  the  PLO. Peres  stated  recently  that  "we  are  in  full  agreement" 
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on  the  issue. 

Thus,  while  all  three  key  ministers  talk  of  a "deep-rooted" 
relat ionsiiip  between  the  United  States  and  Israel,  and  agree  in  general 
on  their  perceptions  of  U.S.  attitudes  toward  Israel,  the  Arab  states, 
the  PLO,  the  differences  between  tlie  Israeli  situation  and  Vietnam, 
and  the  future  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel,  there  exist  significant 
differences  among  these  leaders.  For  a number  of  reasons,  including 
internal  Israeli  politics,  these  differences  continue  to  grow  and  the 
personal  relations  among  the  three  are  marked  with  Increasing  animosity 
and  antagonisms. 

Foreign  Minister  Alien  continues  to  bo,  by  far,  the  most  optimistic 
and  flexible  of  the  three.  As  early  as  April  1975.  he  was  asserting  that 
the  "ice"  (not  "crisis")  in  U.S.  - Israeli  relations  had  thawed  and  has 
not  changed  that  view  substantially.  At  the  same  time,  Allen's  voice 
and  standing  within  tlie  Israeli  political  leadership  continue  to  diminish 
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in  stature. 


At  the  center,  Rabin's  early  optimistic  statements  which  were  close 
to  those  of  Allon  have  become  more  skeptical  and  hard  line,  at  times 
outpacing  those  of  Defense  Minister  Peres,  demonstrating  a cynical 
concern  over  possible  tradeoffs  between  U.S.  assistance  and  Israeli 
policy  toward  settlement.  Of  late  Rabin's  criticisms  have  been  more  muted, 
but  he  has  continued  to  adopt  a line  closer  to  that  of  Peres  than  Allon 
toward  U.S.  policy. 

Defense  Minister  Peres  has  consistently  taken  the  most  skeptical 
and  hard-line  view  of  U.S.  policy,  openly  referring  to  the  1975  Middle 
East  policy  reassessment  as  a "crisis"  and  mentioning  a number  of  long 
range  scenarios  which  would  clearly  have  undesirable  implications  for 
Israel.  More  recently,  Peres  has  openly  clashed  with  the  Prime  Minister 
over  the  vital  character  of  the  Israeli  assistance  request,  Matmon-B 
and  other  critical  policy  issues.  In  the  final  analysis,  Peres'  views 
of  U.S.  policy  and  commitment  are  strongly  colored  by  his  personal 
visits  and  discussions  with  American  leaders.  Here  his  personal  dis- 
trust of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  is  reflected  in  the  overall 
skepticism  he  holds  about  U.S.  Interests  and  resolve.  On  balance,  his 
meetings  with  both  President  Ford  and  Defense  Secretaries  Schlesinger 

and  Rumsfold  have  given  Peres  a more  positive  feeling  tovrard  the  American 
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role,  although  his  concerns  are  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to  come. 
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2.3  PERI  PI  IKR.\L  1.1 ; A P 1 :KSH1P 

Given  the  nature  of  Israel's  coalition  government,  and  the  weak  | 

position  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin  within  that  government,  the  roles 

and  perceptions  of  a number  of  major  Israeli  personalities  outside  the 

current  top  leadership  are  of  increasing  importance.  First,  it  is 

possible  that  one  of  these  individuals  could  emerge  as  Israel's  next 

Prime  Minister,  or  in  one  of  the  other  key  leadership  positions. 

Secondly,  because  of  their  public  standing  and  party  influence,  it  is 
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likely  that  their  views  will  have  some  impact  on  policy-making. 

The  present  section  considers  the  perceptions  of  three  of  those 
so-called  "peripheral  leaders"  — Mosho  Dayan,  Abba  Eban  and  Mcnahem 
Begin.  V.Tiile  tliese  three  are  by  no  means  the  totality  of  tlie  peripheral 
leadership,  they  do  represent  three  major  approaches  to  alternative 
leadership.  Dayan,  Israel's  former  Defense  Minister,  h.as  taken  a scries 
of  positions  on  settlement  issues  differing  from  his  form.er  associates. 

Abba  Eban,  formerly  Israel's  Foreign  Minister  and  best  knovm  spokesman, 
represents  a far  more  m.oderate  and  conciliatory  approach  to  settlement 
questions  than'-his  colleagues  in  the  Labor  Alignment.  Finally,  Mcnahem 
Begin,  leader  of  the  opposition  Likud  and  former  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, represents  the  mainstream  of  opposition  bloc  thought,  and  the 
policy  approach  which  would  be  in  effect  wore  tlic  Likud,  or  a Likud 
dominated  coalition  to  win  a future  Israeli  election. 

Moshc  Dayan 

One  issue  wliicliius  occupied  much  of  Dnvan's  attention  since  his 
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resignation  from  office  has  been  the  possibility  of  achieving  a settle- 
ment with  Syria.  Dayan's  view  concerning  possible  negotiations  expressed 
several  times  in  early  1975  is  that  Israel  should  not  have  occupied  tlie 
Golan  Heights  to  begin  with,  but  now  that  Israel  has  them,  the  government 
should  not  consider  giving  them  up: 


. . .1  was  opposed  to  taking  the  Heights .. .but  now  that 
we  are  there,  I wouldn't  advocate  that  wo  should  come 
dowTi.  I don't  believe  in  reversing  historical  facts. 
Rabin  believes  that  Syria  will  yet  make  peace  with  us 
while  we  are  still  on  Golan.  I disagree  - even  if  wo 
evacuated  the  ridges,  Syria  would  still  not  make  peace 
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with  us.“-’ 


Thus,  Dayan  appears  to  be  saying  that  while  the  Heights  were  not  worth 
taking  in  the  first  instance,  their  seizure  has  altered  tlie  situation  so 
that  giving  them  back  would  only  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Recently,  however,  Dayan's  views  seem  to  be  more  flexible.  In 
early  1976  he  still  expressed  doubt  that  the  Syrians  would  make  peace, 
but  indicated  that  if  they  were  to  be  willing  to  do  so  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  major  territorial  concessions: 

[Q.]  Mr.  Dayan,  what  arc  you  prepared  for  today  concerning 
an  interim  agreement  with  Syria?  cosmetics,  removing 
settlements,  or  nothing  at  all? 

[A.]  If  Syria  would  have  been  prepared  to  end  the  state 
of  belligerency,  I would  have  been  prepared  for  signifi- 
cant changes  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  much  more  than 
cosmetics.  If  settlements  would  also  bo  involved  in  it, 
and  If  would  mean  an  end  to  belligerency,  I would  not 
flatly  reject  it.^'^ 


l.’Lth  respect  to  U.S.  policy  in  the  region,  there  a 'e  many  siriilarities 


I 


I 
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beLwoon  Dayan's  pcrcoptlons  of  the  U.S.  - Israeli  relationship  and  the 
views  of  the  top  leadership.  Dayan  views  the  United  States  with 
alternating  degrees  of  skepticism  and  hope.  The  balance  between  skepticism 
and  hope  varied  with  the  events  of  the  last  year. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  1975  Dayan  stated  that  he  considered  the 
good  relations  between  Israel  and  the  United  States  as  "the  most  positive 
phenomenon  of  the  generation"  for  Israel.  "I  do  not  believe  that  their 
friendship  is  shallow  or  that  they  would  sell  us  for  the  sake  of  a few 
dollars  less  per  ton  of  oll."^^ 

By  April  1975,  however,  in  the  wake  of  the  breakdowm  in  the  March 
1975  Kissinger  shuttle,  and  the  U.S.  reassessment  of  Middle  East  policy, 
Dayan  became  highly  critical  of  the  United  States  policy  toward  Israel. 

In  an  interview  with  the  h’jshington  Post  ho  protested  the  Uniting  of 
military  aid  to  the  negotiating  process  under  the  "guise"  of  a reassess- 
ment of  U.S.  Middle  East  policy.  He  said:  "It’s  a suspension  ...  it ' s 

a warning  and  a challenge  that  unless  'you  do  what  we  want  we  won't 

• j I it86 

provide  weapons  . 

Dayan  hold  this  general  feeling  throughoi:t  the  balance  of  1975.  By 

early  December  1975.  Dayan  suggested  that  the  root  of  the  differences 

of  opinion  betw’een  Israel  and  the  United  States  springs  from  *'he  American 

administration’s  desire  to  achieve  a new  breakthrough  In  the  region,  plus 
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their  desire  to  draw  closer  to  the  Arab  countries,  especially  Egypt. 

He  did  not,  however,  see  any  signs  of  pressure  by  the  United  States  to 

create  a Palestinian  state  alongside  Israel  in  the  occupied  West  Bank 
88 

territory.  Early  1976  revealed  Dayan  to  be  more  optimistic  than  anytime 
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since  the  bi'eakdovvTi  of  the  March  1975  Kissinger  shuttle.  His  optimism 

was  due  in  part  to  his  perception  of  President  Ford  as  having  given  up 

his  "determination  not  to  permit  a deadlock  and  assure  progress  toward 
89 

peace."  For  Dayan,  Americans  now  seemed  to  be  assuming  a passive  role 
in  Middle  East  negotiations. 

Dayan  attributes  this  "passivity"  to  "their  [the  United  States] 
umvillingess  to  fight  for  us  [Israel]."  - due  to  this  unwillingness, 
the  United  States  was  not  pressing  Israel  to  give  up  areas  that  it 
considered  vital.  American  objectives  were,  for  the  present,  limited 
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to  avoiding  a collision  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a second  oil  embargo. 

Although  Dayan  was  pleased  to  see  a lessened  U.S.  involvement 
on  the  one  hand,  he  still  believed  that  the  good  will  of  the  United 
States  was  vital  to  Israel's  defense  conceivably,  in  large  part,  because 
of  ti-.c  weapons  th.at  only  the  U.S.  could  provide.  An  article  in  the 
Jcrusalcn  Post  of  2 February  1976  stated  that: 

Former  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  said  yesterday 
that  although  Israel  had  done  a great  deal  in  developing 
her  own  V7oapons  betv;een  the  1967  and  1973  v?ars,  she  was 
unable  to  '.:eep  the  pace  with  development  of  modern 
arms  or  maintain  peacetime  production  at  a level 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  battlefield.  The 
U.S.  was  the  only  possible  source  to  fill  this  gap.^^ 

Additionally,  as  other  Israeli  leaders  have  done,  he  expressed  the  view 
that  tile  iimerican  people  would  respect  Israel  as  long  as  she  was  willing 
to  defend  herself  and  not  compromise  on  that  issue.  Tims,  Dayan's  overall 
view  on  U.S.  - Israeli  friendship  and  tlie  importance  of  that  relationship 
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to  Israel's  survival's  tempered  by  periods  ol  frustration  and  anger  over 
perceived  U.S.  attempts  to  pressure  Israel  into  sacrifices  affecting 
basic  Israeli  security  motivated  by  U.S.  interests. 

As  indicated  above,  Dayan  is  opposed  to  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Palestinian  state  between  Jordan  and  Israel.  In  early  1975  he 
said:  "I  am  against  a separate  independent  Palestinian  state  and  no 

responsible  [Palestinian]  ever  suggested  it.  They  all  know  it  is  non- 
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sense ..." 

Dayan  reiterated  this  view  early  in  1976  on  Israeli  television. 
This  view  implies  no  talks  with  the  PLO  or  any  such  group  judging 
from  the  following  exchange: 


[Q.]  Mr.  Dayan,  you  say:  we  shall  not  negotiate  with  the 
PLO,  rain  or  shine,  come  what  may... 

[A.]  Please,  please  excuse  me,  I an  saying,  no  negotia- 
tions over  tl'.e  establishment  of  a Palestinian  state. 

[Q.]  Is  there  any  other  issue  one  can  discuss  with  the 
PLO? 

[A.]  j;o,  but  on  that  issue  talks  must  be  held  neither  with 
the  PLO  nor  with  anybody  else.^^ 


Presumably,  Dayan  sees,  as  do  the  other  Israeli  leaders,  that  any  such 

state  would  inevitably  be  "Arafat ist"  in  nature.  Dayan's  policy  toward 

the  West  Bank  is  much  firmer  and  extensive  than  that  of  Kabin.  In  the 

Spring  of  1973,  while  still  a key  minister  in  the  Government,  Dayan  made 
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tha  following  proposals  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Tinos: 

A sharp  increase  in  the  establishment  of  Israeli 
settlements  In  the  occupied  areas. 

Construction  of  major  new  Israeli  urban  settlements 
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at  certain  strategic  points  such  as  the  Soutliern  end 
of  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Economic  integration  of  the  West  Lank,  Gaza  and  Israel 
permitting  an  unrestricted  flow  of  workers  across  the 
armistice  lines  between  these  areas. 

Permission  for  Israeli  citizens  to  buy  land  anwhere 
in  the  West  Bank.  [At  present,  only  tiie  government  may 
acquire  land  in  the  occupied  areas  ] . 

Thus,  Dayan  has  been  quoted  as  being  in  favor  of  extensive  economic 

and  social  integration  of  the  West  Bank  and  Israel.  His  views,  apparently, 

have  not  changed  since  then.  In  January  1975  he  was  calling  for  the 

Government  to  permit  permanent  Jewish  settlement  in  the  West  Bank  and 

Gaza  Strip.  He  demanded  that  the  Government  "state  without  mumbling" 

that  for  historical  and  security  reasons  Israel's  boundary  on  the  cast 
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lies  on  the  Jordan  River.  In  January  1976  he  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  war  over  withdrawal  to  the  so-called  "green  line," 

[the  1949  Armistice  linos]  that  the  Arabs  actual  readiness  for  peaceful 
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coexistence  with  Israel  was  as  much  a deterninant  of  war  as  withdraw’al. 

Dayan  has  expressed  the  view  that  a consistent  refusal  to  negotiate 

would  ultimately  force  the  Arab  states  and  the  Palestinians  to  recognize 

Jordan  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  West  Bank  Arabs  when  they  saw  that 
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the  Rabat  decisions  could  not  be  implemented.  He  supported  the 
Government's  decision  not  to  participate  in  recent  Security  Council 
debates  in  which  the  PI.O  participated. 


Abba  Eban 


nf  all  the  Israeli  leaders  both  in  and  out  of  office,  Eban  appears 
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to  be  the  one  who  places  the  greatest  value  for  Israel  on  raaintaining 
good  relations  with  the  United  States  at  all  times.  To  a great  extent 
Eban  views  the  i\merican  - Israeli  relationship  as  being  more  fragile  than 
other  leaders  do. 

Eban  was  sharply  critical  of  the  present  leadership's  failure  to 
accept  the  proposed  agreement  with  Egypt  in  March  of  1975,  arguing  that 
a bad  agreement  was  better  than  antagonizing  the  United  States.  He  saw 
the  failure  of  the  talhs  as  having  potentially  serious  rei>ercussions  In 
terms  of  both  United  States  military  and  economic  aid.  Shortly  after 
the  breakdown  in  talks,  Eban  stated,  in  an  interview  with  .’.'a'ariv,  that: 


The  main  thing  is  to  recognize  the  severity  of  the 
prevailing  chill.  The  day  following  the  suspension 
of  Dr.  Kissinger's  talks  the  Israeli  official  and 
unofficial  statements  were  afflicted  with  a certain  lack 
of  consideration  for  the  seriousness  of  the  natter. 

The  statements  spoke  about  a "family  dispute"  and  about 
"states  of  mind"  and  recently  I read  an  expression  about 
a "period  of  coolness  in  Israeli-U.S.  relations".  In 
my  opinion  such  phrases  deviate  from  the  truth.  The 
siutation  is  not  one  of  passing  emotion,  a personal 
disappointment  on  a natural  human  wi sh  by  someone  to 
find  consolation  and  com.pensat ion  for  li itches  in 
Southeast  Asia.  All  these  elements  exist  and  are  given 
their  due,  but  I was  very  impressed  with  the  sincerity 
of  U.S.  administration  officials  in  their  disappointment 
with  Israel  and  with  its  policies. 

Tlie  acceptance  of  a bad  agroem.ent  is  better  tlian  shattering 
the  negot iat ions . Had  it  I'ocn  possible  — and  it  was 
possible  — to  find  a compensation  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  agreement  by  strengthening  the  partnership  with 
Americans  and  by  American  commitments  which  will  compen- 
sate us  for  the  dangers  involved  in  the  agreement,  the 
government  should  have  accepted  the  proposed  agreement. 


VHiile  Than  did  express  confiileneo  that  Israel's  current  difficulties 


in  relations  with  tlie  U.S.  could  be  overcome,  this  confidence  was  con- 


tingent on  Israel's  taking  "political  initiatives".  Thus,  unlike  the 
top  leadership -- who  view  "time"  as  the  main  healing  factor  in  American  - 
Israeli  relations — Eban  links  improvement  in  U.S.  - Israeli  relations 
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to  positive  action  and  more  progressive  policy  on  tlie  part  of  Israel. 
Also,  unlike  other  leaders  Eban  did  not  mention  U.S.  public  opinion  or 
Congressional  support  in  providing  a "cushion"  against  possible  action 
by  the  administration. 

Eban's  views  on  both  the  PEG  and  the  occupied  West  Bank  territory 
have  shown  a great  deal  of  variance  over  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

Ill  February  1975  his  statements  indicated  a willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  PLO,  The  Jerusalem  Post  quoted  Eban  as  saying: 

I think  that  Israel  should  negotiate  with  anyone  among 
t!ic  Palestinians  provided  they  accept  the  fact  of  the 
state  of  Israel  as  irreversible. 

Besides,  the  PEG  W’ent  to  Geneva,  that  would  mean  it  had 
changed  its  ideology,  the  negotiations  are  necessarily 
being  conducted  in  the  framework  of  United  Nations 
Resolutions  242  and  338  which  formally  establi slie.s  our 
sovereignty. 

Here  Eban's  view  sharply  differs  from  those  held  by  Rabin,  Peres  and 
Dayan,  all  ofwliomhave  continuously  maintained  that  Israel  will  not  and 
should  not  negotiate  with  the  PEG,  and  that  a PEG  which  accepted  Israel's 
right  to  exist  would  bo  a contradiction  in  terms. 

C'n  the  subioct  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state,  Eban  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  such  an  idea  in  the  early  part  of  1975.  Interviewed 
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on  French  radio  in  March  1975  Eban  said:"[W]e  can  accept  nothing  as  an 
aiternative  to  Israel.  But  if  a 'Palestine'  alongside  Israel  is  pro- 


posed our  answer  must  be  an  affirmative  yes. 


By  .’fay  1975  Eban  was 


suggesting  that  perhaps  tlie  time  had  come  for  an  arrangement  under 

which  the  Palestinian  Arabs  would  establish  an  entity  to  the  east  of 

Israel  which  would  be  politically  separate,  while  continuing  its  econo- 
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mic  and  cultural  ties  with  Israel.  By  late  1975,  however, 

and  in  eariy  1976,  when  the  prospect  of  Eban's  returning  to  the  Cabinet 

arose,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  w’as  now  opposed  to  a third  state, 
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but  in  favor  of  a Jordanian-Palcstinian  state. 

Likewise,  on  the  subject  of  the  PLO,  Eban  has  expressed  divergent 
views  over  a short  iieriod  of  time.  At  a Labor  Party  conference  in  late 
December  1975, he  apparently  supported  Rabin's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the 
PLO.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "there  is  no  historical  precedent  for 

negotiations  which  put  in  question  the  very  sovereignty  and  survival  of  one  of 
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the  negotiating  partners. 

By  early  1976,  however.  Than  appeared  to  reverse  himself  again  and 
expressed  support  for  the  idea  of  negotiating  with  the  PLO; 


...I  am  in  favor  of  a dialogue  with  every  representative 
Palestinian  organisation  wliich  will  regard  Israeli  sov- 
ereignty as  a fact,  will  declare  it  will  say  that  it  docs 
not  wish  to  take  Israel's  place  and  will  discuss  the 
question  of  what  should  be  the  relations  between  the 
state  of  Israel  and  of  the  Palestinian  public. 

...Mr.  Eban  recommended  Israeli  readiness  to  negotiate 
with  any  Palestinian  group  which  accepts  Israeli  sover- 
eignty and  seeks  negot i at i on . ^ 
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The  scoraiiigly  extreme  variations  in  Kban's  position  and  perceptions 


over  this  relatively  short  time  period  may  in  part  be  explained  bv  the 
events  of  the  period,  which  included  both  a crisis  in  Ajaerican  - Israeli 
relations  and  tlic  successful  negotiation  of  the  second  stage  interim 
accord  with  hgypt.  Even  more  significant  may  be  the  negotiations  which 
Eban  held  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  over  a possible  return  of  Eban  to 
a Cabinet  position.  This  would  explain  the  shift  toward  the  Rabin 
position  and  then  away  from  it,  back  to  a position  more  clearly  his  own. 


Menahem  Begin 


Fundamental  to  Menahem  Bogin's  perception  of  i\merican  - Israeli 


relations  is  ills  belief  in  the  existence  of  "three  i\mericas"  developed 


prior  to  the  breakdown  of  the  March  1975  Kissinger  shuttle  and  the 
"re '.sscssment " of  U.S.  Middle  East  policy.  Here  Begin  staled: 


...there  arc  three  Americas.  There  is  the  State  Pepart- 
ment. . . [wliose]Arabists. . .are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
Israel's  secur i ty . . . But  in  addition  to  this  /Vnerica,  and 
it  is  a very  small  one,  there  are  two  other  Americas. 

One  is  represented  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  great  American  people... 
there  lias  not  been  a congress  whose  two  houses  have 
been  more  favorable  to  Israel  than  this  one.  And  then 
there  is  a third  Americn,  perhnps  the  Amcriea  that 
rr.itters  most : the  public  opinion  of  a free  country 

[emphasis  athled 1 . . . Puhl i c opinion  in  the  Hnited  States 
has  not  only  Jewish  but  also  non-Jewish  support  ami  has 
never  been  bound  by  such  strong  bonds  of  s\Tiipathv  to  Israel 
as  in  t hose  t i mes . ^ 


what  less  tense 
an  interview  in 


than  that  of  Mr.  Eban.  This  was, 
May  1975  following  the  breakdown 


in  fact,  revealed  in 
in  talks; 


...we  must  also  withstand  the  additional  period  of  reas- 
sessment, and  here  I want  to  say  that,  as  regards  the 
supply  of  equipment  to  Israel , we  enjoy  considerable 
support  in  Congress  - in  both  houses  - and,  no  less 
important,  very  strong  support  from  the  ;\mcrican  public 
— not  only  among  the  Jews  but  from  tlie  Christian 
community  as  well.  In  otiicr  words,  I am  convinced  that 
we  stand  a good  chance  of  withstanding  this  difficult 
period  as  well  as  of  receiving  vital  equipment  from 
the  L'nited  States ....  the  /Imerican  Administration  will  not 
be  able  to  say  no  to  the  supply  of  equipment  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  administration  could  possibly  suggest  a 
certain  curtailment . 


Thus  wliilc  the  March  1975  breakdown  in  settlement  talks  might  have 
liad  some  negative  consequences  for  Israel  and  even  a curtailment  in  L'.S. 
commitments  on  arms  supplies,  these  consequences  would  not  be  adverse 
or  highly  detrimental  due  to  Israel's  strong  support  outside  of  the 
executive  branch.  Implicit  in  this  view  is  the  notion  tliat  Israel  has 
considerable  latitude  in  accepting  or  rejecting  future  Administration 
proposals  since  any  Administration  pressure  towards  Israel  will  likely 
be  tempered  by  strong  Congressional  and  public  support  within  the  U.S. 

Turning  to  the  issues  of  PI.O  recognition  and  the  occupied  West 
Bank  it  has  been  clear  that  ns  leader  of  the  rightist  opposition  bloc. 

Begin  has  been  unalterably  opposed  to  Israeli  negotiations  with  the  PEO, 
which  be  has  referred  to  as  "the  PDO;  Palestine  Pestruction  Organization . ^ ^ 
Additionally,  lie  opposes  any  return  of  West  Bank  territory  to  .Iordan;  and  the 
creation  of  .an  Israel  i-Palostinian  or  .lord.ani.an-P.alestininn  federation  for 


both  philosophical  as  well  as  security  reasons. 

Begin  argues  tliat  West  Bank  ari-as  such  as  Judea,  .,nJ  Samaria  are  all 
part  of  "Eretr,  Yisrael"  [The  Land  of  Israel],  the  traditional  Jewish 
homeland,  and  must  be  maintained  as  such.  Begin's  clearest  statement 
of  this  view  came  in  early  1975  wlicn  he  stated: 

We  believe  the  land  of  Israel,  which  includes  Judea  and 
Samaria,  belongs  by  right  to  the  Jewish  people.  It  was 
partitioned,  it  was  reunited,  it  sliould  not  be  parti- 
tioned again. 

Practically  speaking,  any  Palestiniar  (wliicii  Begin  perceives  as 
inevitably  "Arafatist")  state  would  be  a major  setback  both  for  the 
United  States  and  Israel: 

What  kind  of  state  would  tlie  Arafat  state  be,  in  terms  of 
its  internal  regime  or  ijiternational  relations?  Incontest- 
ably, it  would  be  the  most  pro-Comr,;unist  or  pro-Soviet  in 
the  Middle  East.^^- 

V.liile  Begin's  views  with  respect  to  the  West  Bank  territories 
appear  to  be  Identical  to  Rabin,  Peres,  and  Dayan,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  a possible  independent  Palestinian  state,  he  seems  much  less 
flexible  when  it  comes  to  possible  policy  alternatives.  LBiile  the  others 
seem  to  be  interested  in  a solution  which  gives  Israel  essentially  pre- 
June  1067  Israel  security  borders.  Begins  sees  certain  of  the  territory 
captured  in  the  1967  Six-Day  War  as  traditionally,  historically  Israeli 
and  tlnis  it  must  remain  part  of  Israel,  even  if  there  are  .ilternative 
solutions  wliiclt  would  not  tlireaten  Israel's  securitv  and  survival. 
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In  part  this  policy  stand  comes  from  Begin' s role  as  the  opposition 

leader,  and  a need  to  oppose  current  Government  policy  on  at  least  some 

points.  There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence  that  Begin  has  developed 

a strong  emotional  commitment  to  this  position  as  well.  Wliat  flexibility 

Begin  might  be  able  to  demonstrate  as  a minister  in  a new  government,  or 
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even  as  Prime  Minister  in  a i,iA'uJ-led  coalition  remains  to  be  seen. 


( 


2.4 MILITARY  IJ-:.\l)L'KSin  1’ 

The  Role  of  the  Military  and  Bofcaso  I-cadorship 

Markedly  absent  from  the  major  policy  debate  which  iias  taken 

place  within  Israel  since  the  1973  October  War  has  been  a significant 

input  from  the  Israeli  military  and  defense  leadership  as  such.  In 

practice  this  continues  a trend  which  has  existed  in  Israel  since  its 

beginnings,  and  differs  from  the  example  of  most  other  developing 
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nations.  Given  the  failures  that  the  political  leadership  were  charged  with 
following  tlie  1973  war,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  military  and 
defense  leadersliip  would  come  to  play  a far  more  important,  if  not 
visable  role  in  policy-making.  To  date  this  h xs  not  been  the  case. 

Several  reasons  exist  for  this  phenomena.  First,  the  Israeli 
public  which  comprises  the  citizen-array  of  Israel  would  be  unwilling  to 
tolerate  a stronger  role  for  the  military  under  less  than  "worst  case" 
conditions.  Secondly,  the  present  leadership  which  took  control  in 
April  1974, all  have  substantial  military  and  defense  backgrounds, 
untainted  by  the  "failures"  of  the  1973  experience.  Rabin,  formerly 
IDF  Chief  of  Staff,  had  been  in  Washington  as  Defense  Attache.  Peres, 

formerly  Deputy  Minister  of  Defei'sc  iiad  opposed  the  Meir  policy  prior  ^ 

] 

to  tlie  outi>reak  of  war  and  had  strong  support  botti  within  the  Israeli  ' 

I 

public  and  IDF  alike.  Third,  Allon  served  as  one  of  Israel's  early  ; 

I 

military  leaders  and  managed  to  miss  the  final  meetings  prior  to  the  I 

1973  war's  outbreak.  Finally  tiie  IDF  has  itself  undergone  significant 
clianges  in  li'adership  ;-.ince  the  1973  t:ar  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  some 
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of  the  institutional  problems  and  personalities  whicli  contributed  to 
IDF  setbacks  in  tlie  llrst  phase  of  the  war. 

In  terms  of  policy-making,  the  military  and  defense  leadership 
has  by  and  large  played  a supportive  role  to  the  political  leadership, 
offering  what  they  perceive  to  be  objective  analyses  of  Israel's  vital 
security  requirements  as  an  input  to  the  decision  process,  rather  than 
taking  a public  policy  stand  or  undermining  the  position  of  the  political 
leadership . 

One  of  the  tilings  that  may  have  served  to  reduce  potential  military- 
political  tension  has  been  the  inclusion  of  top  military  and  defense 
leaders  at  policy-making  sessions.  Under  Mrs.  Meir  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  (DM1)  frequently  attended  meetings 
of  the  informal  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  and  participated  in  the  policy-making 
process.  Throughout  the  negotiations  toward  Sinai  I and  II,  and  the 
accord  reached  with  Syria  in  the  Golan  Heights,  Israeli  m.ilitary  and 
defense  officials  pl.ived  a significant  role.  Indeed,  their  arguments 
were  used  tobuttress  the  reres-Uabin  decision  to  terminate  the  March 
1975  negotiations. 

UTu’re  the  military  and  defense  leadership  have  played  their  most 
important  role,  at  le.ist  with  respect  to  the  policy-making  process,  is 
in  formulating  the  param.eters  of  Israeli  security  requirements,  in  terms 
of  manpower,  weapons  systems,  anil  security  frontiers.  These  fundamental 
parameters  then  form  a basis  for  botlt  Israeli  domestic  policy,  such  as 
hudj'.efing,  as  well  as  assistanci-  requests  placed  through  the  United  States 
•ind  limits  on  the  Israeli  neg.ot  i.it  ing  ['osture. 
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One  ol'  the  j)iublemH  Israel  experienced  in  its  defense  establishment 
since  its  inception  has  been  an  overall  iailnre  to  develop  either  a 
tactical  planning  capability  or  an  effective  defense  management  effort. 
Hence  the  IDF  was  able  to  respond  with  considerable  success  to  acute 
crisis  and  battlefield  situations,  but  otherwise  unable  to  support  a 
program  which  would  meet  Israel's  minimal  security  needs  and  still  be 
able  to  provide  for  a settlement  of  the  Arab  - Israeli  conflict,  and 
be  within  the  ability  of  Israeli  resources.  In  short,  the  focus  of  the 
IDF  has  been  on  waging  war  of  increasing  complexity,  rather  than  waging 
peace  within  the  limits  of  Israeli  resources. 

Under  Defense  Minister  Peres  major  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
up  for  these  shortcomings.  Peres  has  moved  to  install  long  range  and 
strategic  planning  capabilities  botli  witliin  tlie  MoD  and  the  General 
Staff  Dranclil^^  To  date  these  efforts  have  [ocused  on  specific  issues 
of  weapons  system  requirements,  and  only  secondly  on  the  broader  issues 
of  security  under  alternative  settlement  conditions.  Peres  has  also 
made  significant  efforts  toward  developing  effective  defense  management 
within  the  MoD,  to  deal  with  a range  of  issues  from  procurement  problems 
to  defense  research  and  development  programs.  indeed,  the  focus  of  manv 
of  these  efforts  has  been  on  Israeli  defense  self-sufficiency. 

In  terms  of  actual,  or  expressed  perceptions  of  United  States 
policy  the  military  and  defense  leadership  has  been  severely  limited, 
in  both  practice  ami  reality  Defense  Minister  Peres,  in  his  official 
capacity  rather  tb  n as  a political  leader,  s]'eaks  for  this  community. 
Already  cons.idered  at  some  length  aliove,  Peres'  views  generally  coincide 


with  those  of  key  military  and  civilian  defense  leaders.  Certainly 

none  have  openly  moved  to  challenge  Peres,  and  criticism  of  Peres 
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among  these  individuals  privately  is  almost  non-existent.  What 
opinions  have  been  expressed  have  been  by  a precious  few  top  officials, 
and  have  generally  been  on  domestic  budgetary  issues,  in  contrast  to 
views  expressed  by  ministers  other  than  Peres. 

In  looking  at  this  leadership,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
defense  leadership  within  the  MoD  from  the  IDF,  or  military  leadership. 
In  practice,  virtually  all  of  the  key  leadership  positions  are  held  by 
active  or  reserve  military,  often  blurring  distinctions  that  might 
otherwise  arise. 

Defense  I.eadership  Under  Peres 

With  the  mandate  of  the  Agrannt  Commission's  findings  and  the 
new  leadership  of  Shimon  Peres,  there  l;as  been  a concerted  effort  to 
transform  the  Israeli  Defense  Ministry  (MoD)  into  an  institution 
providing  modern  defense  management  and  policy  support  for  Israel's 
increasingly  modern  and  com.plex  armed  forces,  the  IDF.  Prior  to  the 
Peres  tenure,  the  MoD  suffered  from  a number  of  major  problems,  includin 
a failure  to  develop  a defense  management  capability,  in  terms  of 
planning,  procurement  and  administration,  as  well  as  a rv'tsonalization 
of  important  management  functions. 

These  two  problem  areas  are  interrelated  and  stem  from  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  under  Ben-Curion  the  MoD  assembled  a number  of 
individuals,  i ac!i  taking  on  one  or  more  important  tasks  such  ns  weapons 
procurcm.ent  (Peres),  logistics  ((iriden),  training  (Shimshoni),  tactics 


(Ben-Natan)  and  otliers.  In  the  early  days,  this  process  and  these 


individuals  served  well.  As  the  defense  problems  and  weapons  systems 
increased  in  size  and  complexity,  and  these  individuals  left  the  MoD. 
their  functions  failed  to  be  institutionalized  effectively  within  the 
MoD  and  the  inefficient  bureaucratization  wliich  characterizes  much  of 
Israeli  administration  beset  the  MoD  as  well.  The  net  result  was  a 
Parkinsonian  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  employed  by  the  MoD, 
with  little  change  in  the  ability  of  the  ministry  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  managing  defense  in  the  modern  era.^^^ 

Under  Peres  some  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the  institutional 
mechanisms  for  meeting  these  specific  problem.s,  beginning  in  the  critical 
areas  of  procurement,  strategic  force  planning  and  long  range  research 
and  development.  Whether  or  not  these  changes  will  prove  successful 
rcm.alns  to  be  seen.  To  some  extent  Peres  has  taken  a similar  approach 
to  that  of  his  mentor,  Ben-Gurion,  by  assembling  a group  of  tiighly 
skilled  individuals  close  to  him  in  tlie  Ministry,  charged  with  developing 
these  Important  functions.  This  group  includes:  Dr.  Yuval  Ne'eman  (since 
resigned).  Dr.  Sa'adia  Amiel  (Director  of  hong  Range  and  Strategic  Plannin 
Dr.  Pinhas  Zusman  (Director  General',  Gen.  Israel  Tal  (Advisor),  Asher 
Ben-Matan  (Advisor),  Zvi  Zur,  Yelioshaf.it  ilarkabi  (presently  on  leave)  and 
others  in  whom  Peres  has  personal  confidence.  How  successful  either  Pores 
or  those  individuals  will  be  in  institutionalizing  their  roles  and 
developing  tlie  functions  required  by  the  MoD  remains  to  bo  seen. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  domestic  defense  budgeting  and  military 
research  and  development  programs,  the  Mol)  is  acliieving  some  success.  Tn 


I 


i 
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others,  such  as  long  range  force  planning  and  tactical  doctrine, 

formulation  of  assistance  program  requests  and  others,  it  would  appear 

that  obstacles  still  remain.  Among  the  MoD  leadership  there  has  been 

a tendency  to  blame  the  United  States  in  general,  and  defense  policy 

makers  in  particular,  for  somehow  failing  to  meet  all  of  Israel's  vital 

security  needs,  rather  tlian  admit  shortcomings  in  tiie  Israeli  capability 
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to  effectively  analyze  long  range  defense  requirements. 

Here  the  conclusion  of  several  key  Israeli  defense  officials  has 
been  that  the  United  States  has  erred  in  its  assessment  of  the  potential 
threat  to  Israel  over  the  medium  to  long  term,  both  from  the  confrontation 
and  non-confrontation  .Arab  states,  as  well  as  the  prospect  for  further 
Soviet  hegemony  and  arms  transfers  to  the  region.  At  present  this  aspect 
of  the  iAmerican  - Israeli  debate  continues  largely  unabated. 

Public  remarks  by  defense  leaders  other  than  Minister  Peres  have, 
as  indicated  above,  been  strictly  limited  to  matters  of  internal  policy, 
such  as  the  following  attempt  to  cover  up  a sharp  dispute  between  the 
Defense  and  Finance  Ministries  over  budget  matters: 


Speaking  at  a hurriedly  called  press  conference,  Aluf  [general] 
(Res.)  Tal  minimized  current  differences  between  the 
two  ministries  over  the  defence  budget,  and  said  rela- 
tions were  closer  than  ever. 

Both  ministries  agreed  about  the  basic  facts  and  figures, 
he  said.  The  main  differences  were  over  the  breakdown  of 
the  defence  appropriation  suggested  by  the  Treasury, 
particularly  the  amounts  available  for  new  orders  to 
be  placed  with  local  industry. 

V.'hile  Treasury  experts  expect  the  overall  size  of  local 
defence  production  to  be  more  or  loss  maintained,  the 


■ 


Deftinco  Ministry  sees  no  way  but  to  reduce  it  dras- 
tically. Tills  is  in  order  to  set  free  funds  for  more 
urgent  priorities  owing  to  the  growth  of  military 
strength  and  the  need  to  complete  various  projects 
started  in  the  past. 


Specific  differences  witnin  the  Defense  Ministry  over  policy  matters 

tend  to  bo  resolved  without  much  public  exposure,  and  generally  by  the 

resignation  of  an  individual  for  "personal  reasons",  such  as  in  tlic  case 

of  Chief  Scientist  Dr.  Yuval  Ne'eman,  who  favored  a policy  line  harder 

1'’0 

than  that  supported  by  the  Defense  Minister. 


IDF  Leadership  Perceptions 

More  rigid  and  hierarchical  in  its  organization  and  structure  than 

the  MoD,  the  IDF  leadership  is  headed  by  the  IDF  General  Staff,  and  it 

by  tlie  Chief  of  Staff  (CoS),  currently  Lt.  Gen.  Mordechai  ("Motta")  Cur. 

To  the  e.xtcnt  perceptions  are  publicly  expressed,  they  are  done  so  by  Cur 

and  to  a limited  degree  by  Israeli  Air  Force  Commander  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin 
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Peled.  In  large  part  comments  by  Gur  and  his  colleagues  have  been 

lim.ltcd  to: 

(1)  General  statements  about  IDF  preparedness  and  abilities  in 
case  of  renewed  warfare; 

(2)  The  need  for  new  and  advanced  weapons  systems  to  meet  perceived 
threats; 

(3)  Denunciations  of  acts  and  intentions  of  the  Arab  states  and 
the  Palestinians. 

Such  views  v/ere  e;;prer.scd  recent  iy  in  one  of  flio  few  comprehensi ve 


interviews  given  by  Gur: 


If  a new  war  breaks  out  with  the  Arabs  we  will  iiave  to 
finish  It  quickly  so  that  the  Arabs  will  not  be  able  to 
dictate  conditions  for  a cease-fire  to  us,  and  so  that 
foreign  political  elements  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  us 
from  ending  the  war  with  a clear  and  une quivocable  victory. 

Today,  he  added,  we  have  a larger  and  stronger  array  than  in 
the  Yora  Kippur  war.  It  is  equipped  with  sophisticated  and  raodern 
equipment  and  for  this  wo  must  be  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  world  Jewry. 

...in  the  future  we  must  build  the  IDF  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  be  able  to  stand  up  to  three  technologies:  That 

of  the  USSR,  of  Uurope  and  of  the  United  States.  Equipment 
from  these  technologies  is  floxi’ing  into  the  Arab  countries 
which  are  paying  for  it  x;ith  money  from  Libya  and  Kuwait. 

If  war  breaks  out  we  will  have  to  destroy  the  enemy  stock- 
piles so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  reequip  themselves  for 
an  additional  war.  To  this  end  we  will  have  to  buy  the 
best  equipment  for  the  IDF  in  the  coming  years  r ...  we  are 
sure  that  the  Jewish  people  in  the  world  will  make  this 
possible. 

At  the  same  time  the  chief  of  staff  pointed  out  that  Israel's 
military  problem  is  third  in  priority,  the  first  being  the 
problem  of  immigration,  and  the  second,  the  unity  of 
the  people. 

Lt  General  Gur  CKpressed  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
solving  the  problem  in  the  region  through  diplomatic  means, 
but  in  his  orinlon  the  situation  today  is  not  such  that  we 
arc  bound  to  agree  to  a solution  that  will  satisfy  the  wills 
of  foreign  elements. 

In  speaking  about  events  in  Lebanon  the  chief  of  staff  stressed 
that  the  main  danger  is  of  Syria  intervening  there  and  making 
Lebanon  into  a confrontation  state  against  Israel.  "We  are 
sufficiently  strong  in  order  to  stop  Syria  and  to  prevent 
any  intervention  in  I.ebanon."  he  said.  "The  Syrians  know 
this  very  well  and  they  romembered  the  lessen  of  1970  v.-'ac.: 
they  intended  to  invade  Jordan  and  thanks  to  the  concentration 
of  Israeli  forces  in  the  north  this  was  prevented. 

Speaking  about  the  situation  in  Jordan,  the  chief  of  staff 
said  that  today  this  country  has  no  reason  to  fight  against 
Israel  since  the,  Rabat  conference  removed  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Palestinian  entity  from  Jordan's  hands  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  Pl.O.  Despite  this  Jor.lan  has  tightened  its 
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links  with  Syria  and  recently  tlio  Jordanians  and  the 
Syrians  have  held  joint  field  maneuvers — something  that  has 
not  happened  before.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  of  staff 
complained  about  the  ,-\iaerican  missiles  that  will  flow  into 
Jordan  in  the  near  future  and  will  help  it  to  fight  against 
Israel. 


Turning  to  the  question  of  possible  /\merican  military  aid  to  tlie 
major  Arab  confrontation  states,  such  as  Egypt,  Cur  placed  this 
question  within  tlie  context  of  the  overall  Middle  East  force  balance, 
as  he  perceives  it: 

[Question]  As-Sadat  is  now  in  the  United  States  in  the 
framework  of  a "historic  visit".  He  has  asked  for  arms. 

Does  the  equipping  of  the  Egyptian  Array  with  ;\merican  arms 
have  critical  significance  for  Israel's  security? 

[Answer]  The  military  strengthening  within  the  Arab  world 
is  very  worrying,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
Quantitatively,  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  reaching 
parador-cical  proportions;  6,000  tanks  for  the  Arabs  is  more 
tl’.an  the  Germans  and  Russians  had  together  at  some  stages 
of  the  Second  V.’orld  h'ar.  In  these  nun.bcrs,  tlicre  is  pewer 
which  is  above  any  discussion  of  balance  of  forces.  This 
is  a power  that  has  become  a quality  in  its  own  right. 
Qualitatively,  the  Arab  armies  will  have  three  technologies 
at  their  disposal:  Russian,  /Vnerican  and  European.  The  IDF 
will  bo  coripelled  to  contest  laigc-scale  sophisticated  arms. 

For  e::ample,  electronically:  There  is  a substantial  difference 

wl’.etlior  the  IDF  has  to  contest  one  kind  of  technology,  or 
find  responses  to  three  sophisticated  technologies.  The 
antiaircraft  missiles  of  the  three  technologies  is  an  exceed- 
ingly compl  icatcei  matter:  "P.awls"  in  Jordan,  Fnudi  Arabia 

and  Kuwait;  "iirotal”  in  IYA'P^  ■'’tid  possiblv  in  otiier  .irab 
countries;  and  the  com.pKx  of  Russian  missiles  in  other  Arab 
countries;  U.S.,  Russian  and  Freopean  ranks;  assorted  artil- 
lery and  every  other  armament.  From  tlie  point  of  view  of 
the  IDF  and  its  combat  readiness,  we  are  obliged  to  consider 
the  huge  Libyan  arsenal  in  the  west  and  that  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  in  the  ea^'-t  as  part  of  the  arsenal  that 
W’otild  be  against  u.s.121 
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On  balance,  Gur  and  the  IDF  leadership  generally  support  the  views 
of  Defense  Minister  Peres  and  the  military  assistance  requests  put  forth 
by  the  Government.  Within  the.  military  defense  community  of  Israel  this 
leadership  has  favored  a fairly  tough  line  on  security  frontiers,  both 
in  the  Sinai  and  Golan  Heights,  but  have  not  taken  stands  which  would 
inhibit  further  policy  flexibility  if  this  were  the  policy  of  the 
political  leadership. 
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2.5  IMPI.ICATION'S  FOR  LSltAKLl  POLICY 

Given  these  leadersliip  perceptions  of  both  the  vital  security 
policy  areas  and  United  States  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  the  directions  which  Israeli  policy  could 
take.  In  looking  at  these  policy  alternatives  the  areas  of  most 
critical  importance  to  U.S.  policy-makers  are  first  tlie  flexibility 
available  to  tlie  Israeli  leadership  in  attempts  to  reach  an  overall 
settlement  to  the  Arab-IsraoT  conf 1 ict , and  secondly  the  demands  which 
the  Israeli  leadership  is  likely  to  make  on  the  United  States  to  help 
meet  perceived  defense  and  economic  needs. 

Problems  in  Israeli  Poliev-Ma 

One  of  the  more  obvious  conclusions  which  can  bo  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  analysis,  is  that  the  approach  and  flexibility  of  Israeli 
policy  will  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  leadership  group.  The 
presently  weak  position  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  coupled  with  increasing 
discord  among  the  top  political  leadership  suggests  that  changes  in 
the  coalition,  or  new  elections  arc  a likely  possibility  over  the  near 
term.  A continued  failure  by  Rabin  to  achieve  further  settlement  accords, 
anticipated  levels  of  support  from  the  U.S.,  or  improvements  in  the 
Israeli  economy  will  liandicap  Rabin  even  further,  if  not  force  his 
departure  from  office. 

At  present,  the  following  scenarios  all  appear  to  have  some 
degree  of  possibility: 

o Rabin's  continued  tenure  as  Prime  Minister,  althougli 
increasingly  subject  to  "direction"  from  the  party's 
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old  guard  "established  leadership"; 
o Replacement  of  Rabin  in  mid-term  by  a more  popular 
candidate,  such  as  Shimon  Peres; 
o New  elections,  followed  by  greater,  although  unlikely, 
popular  mandate  for  Rabin; 

o Now  elections  or  a government  resignation  followed  by 

the  formation  of  a Likuil,  or  :.ikud-Rafi  dominated  coalition. 
Each  of  these  possibilities  would  most  likely  present  a different 
approach  to  policy  questions.  Considered  below  are  some  possible 
directions  these  alternative  leaderships  could  be  anticipated  to  take. 

Settlement  Issues 

Barring  any  ma.ior  sliifts  in  Israeli  leadership  in  the  political 
arena,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Rabin  government  or  any  of  its  probable 
successors  will  be  able  to  formulate  any  major  new  policy  initiatives 
acceptable  to  the  Arab  states  for  further  interim  or  final  settlement 
of  the  basic  conflict.  In  view  of  the  growing  skepticism  displayed 
over  the  long  term  reliability  of  weapons  system  supply  from  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  the  Israeli  leadership  vill  increasingly 
want  to  rely  on  territorial  buffers  to  provide  a strategic  advantage 
over  the  Arab  confrontation  states. 

For  a number  of  internal  political  as  well  as  strategic  considerations, 

it  appears  that  any  Israeli  leadership  would  be  barred  from  making 

significant  concessions  on  the  Colon  Heights  area  without  a popular 
express(,(i  mnd.ue  to  do  ' o.  In  the  short  term  this  ray  st'rve  to  block 

any  furtlicr  settlement  with  Syria,  with  the  most  likely  outcome  being 


a lie  t'uctu  arraisLice  at  Llie  expiration  of  liie  UNiiOF  laandate  in  May  1976. 


Other  things  being  equal  it  would  appear  that  further  accords 
and  a final  settlement  could  ultimately  be  achieved  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  Such  progress  is,  however,  currently  keyed  to  further  progress 
on  the  Syrian  front  and  some  movement  on  the  issue  of  the  Palestinian 
and  the  occupied  West  Bank  territory.  Here  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
current  Israeli  leadership  and  likely  replacements  consistently  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Palestinian  issue  on  a basis  acceptable  to  even  the 
most  moderate  Palestinians  and  Arab  states.  Until  a compromise  on 
this  fundamental  issue  can  be  achieved,  the  potential  for  progress  on 
other  issues  remains  limited.  As  considered  in  Part  Three  below,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Israeli  public  is  presently  willing  to  tolerate  sucli 
a policy  shift. 

Thus,  while  the  Israeli  political  and  military  leadership  is 
anxious  that  the  United  States  continue  its  diplomatic  initiatives  in 
the  region  aimed  at  achieving  a settlement,  it  is  unwilling  and  unable 
(in  their  perception)  to  make  the  kinds  of  concessions  necessary  to 
bring  such  a settlement  about. 

Req^uests  J'or  United  States  Assistance 

Of  critical  importance  to  Israeli  policy-makers  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  U.S.  military  and  supporting  assistance  that  will  be 
available  to  Israel  over  the  next  several  years,  along  with  the  policy 
demands  which  the  leadership  perceives  as  beiiig  attached  to  continued 
American  aid.  Already  the  topic  of  mucli  criticism  and  debate  in  the 
media,  this  "pressure"  has  been  viewed  liy  the  ’ ’adersliip  an  having 
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both  positive  and  negative  aspects.  On  the  positive  side,  perceived 
U.S.  pressure  has  been  used  as  a justification  internally  by  the  Rabin 
government  to  permit  what  flexibility  has  been  demonstrated  in  prior 
negotiations.  At  the  same  time,  the  leadership  was  able  to  claim  that 
American  military  support  enabled  Israel  to  make  these  strategic  con- 
cessions . 

Indeed,  what  emerges  from  tliis  analysis  is  the  conclusion  that 
the  military  and  geographic  factors  which  the  Israeli  leadership 
perceives  as  being  vital  to  the  strategic  balance  will  be  far  more 
important  to  achieving  an  overall  settlement  than  any  political  con- 
siderations. To  the  extent  that  perceived  threats  of  military  in- 
sufficiency by  the  United  States  are  used  to  produce  major  policy 
concessions,  they  are  likely  to  bo  unsuccessful.  Here  the  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  Israeli  perceptions  of  potential  insufficiency, 
rather  than  whether  or  not  such  an  imbalance  is  actually  likely. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  tliat  the  Israelis  perceive  the  United 
States  as  becoming  increasingly  unable  to  deal  effectively  witli  world 
problems  in  general  and  maintain  the  strategic  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  in  particular,  they  will  hesitate  from  increasing  their  oxm  policy 
flexibility. 
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flow  of  oil  into  Europe  and  .T-.erica),  is  also  good  for  Israel. 

Yuval  Xe'eman,  ''IJiy  I Resigned  from  the  Defense  Ministry,"  Ha'aretz, 
6 February  1976. 

121.  The  private  views  of  a number  of  IDF  military  leaders  Xv’ere  reported 
in  Anthony  H.  Cordesman,  op.  cit. 

122.  "Gur  Predicts  Quick  Victory  in  Event  of  War"  Ycdi'at  Aha'-onct  [in 
Hebrew)  21  January  1976,  p.  2. 
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12J.  "Chief  of  Staff  Discusses  IDF  Preparedness,  Lebanon"  Ma'ariv,  in 
Hebrew,  31  October  1975,  pp.  22. 
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PxVRT  THREE : 

TRENDS  IN  ISR(\ELI  PUBLIC  OPINION 
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3.1  INTKODUCTJO.'J 


Po  1 itlcs.  Puli  tjy  and I he  Public 

Of  iill  Lhe  Middle  Pastern  states,  Israel  is  perhaps  the  must 
democratic  and  the  lea.st  efficient  in  terms  of  its  policy-making 
process.  In  many  respects  Israeli  politics  and  tlie  policy-making 
process  reflect  the  worst  case  of  tlie  old  maxim  about  the  inefficiency 
I'f  democratic  governments.^ 

Decision-making  with  respect  to  loreign  affairs  and  security 

matters  has  been  in  a state  of  evolution  ever  since  liirael's  fir.st 

2 

Prime  Minister,  David  Pjen-Curion,  resigned  in  lObb.*"  Under  Prime 
Minister  Levi  lishkol,  Israel's  Ministerial  Committee  on  Security  and 
Defense  (MCSD)  evolved  as  the  primary  decision-making  body  in  tlie 
area  of  national  security  policy,  with  actual  decisions  being  ratified 
by  majority  volf  in  tlie  full  Cabinet.  Composed  of  a .sub-set  oi  tlu' 
full  Cabinet,  the  MCSD  served  as  a genuine'  decision-making  r.eclianism, 
with  Eslikol  taking  the  role  of  "f irst  among  equals"  r.ither  than  as  an 
executive  to  be  advised  by  the  MCSD. 

Prior  to  the  1967  Six  Day  War  the  MCSD  had  a general  Iv  broaei  base' 
and  enjoyed  the  support  of  a clear  majority  of  the  eli'ctorate'  and  the' 
nation's  political  parties.  When  the  events  of  Mav  )nfS7  eaii'^i'd  man-.' 
in  the  public  and  several  political  fait  ions  to  lose'  confidi'inc  in 
F.shkol  and  the  MCSD,  Fshkol  was  forced  to  e'xpand  both  his  Covernment  , 
the  Cabine't,  and  the  MCSD  to  include  both  the  I'pposition  ( naha'- 

^ ;,nd  oilu  r fippires  in  whom  the  pti'ilii-  had  i out  idi'ini  , in  h -e, 
Ceni'r.'il  Moshi’  Davan.^ 


by  virtually  all  accounts,  it  was  the  combination  ol  public 


J 

pressure  on  tlic  Government,  alonp,  with  the  threat  of  minor  parties. 

suet)  as  the  N'ationaJ  Religious  I’arly  (NRP).  to  withdr.iw  from  the 

coalition  which  brought  about  Israel's  decision  to  launcli  the  1967 

Six  Day  War.  Between  1969  and  1970  the  ‘nlargcd  MCSD  was  multi-partisan 

and  liad  the  support  of  the  national  "unity  government".  In  the  words  ' 

of  opposition  member  and  then  Minister  Witliout  Portfolio  Menachem  Begin: 

. . .(the  MCSD)  actually  made  decisions.  hvery  member 

could  express  opinions  and  t'aey  were  taken  serious  !'■.  ' 

If  he  desired,  eath  member  .:culd  bring  his  motion  to  n 
vote  in  the  full  Cabinet.  As  it  happens,  1 voted  ■.■ith 
the  majority  more  often  tlian  (Foreign  Minister  Abba) 

Eban  did.^ 

The  accession  of  Golda  Meir  as  Prime  Minister  in  1969,  on  Lslikol's 
death,  brought  major  changes  to  tlie  Prime  Minister's  Office;  the  conduct 
('f  fori’ign  and  securily  policy;  and  in  the  decision-making  process  itself. 

Mrs.  Meir  look  a more  personal  and  decisive  role  in  actiui]  policy-making 
tlian  Eshkol  had,  u^sentially  eliminating  the  fundamental  role  of  the  MCSD. 

With  the  departure  of  llie  oppos  i t i on  (7ahai  {T.ikud)  from  the  govi-rnment 

- 

in  1970,  decision-making  was  limited  to  Mrs.  Meir  and  a 'ew  of  her 
closest  colleagues  and  staff.  Termi:d  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  this  informal 
group  enjoyed  g.eneral  partv  and  public  sunporl  prior  tc'  tlie  outbreak  of 
war  on  6 October  1973.^ 

Viewed  as  a disaiter,  or  failing  in  Israel,  the  surprise  of  t he 
Arab  attack  and  initial  Israeli  sc'tbacks  great  I y d imi  n i shed  Mrs  . Mi' i r ' s 
ah i 1 i ! '•  to  ntilixe  tIUs  group  as  the  principal  dec i s ion-mak ing  hodv. 

In  the  months  following,  the  Binai  1 accord.  Mr::.  Meir,  along  with 

nefense  Mini'. ter  Davan,  CoS  Gen.  I’.la^tar,  and  Israel  Gal  i I i,  came  under 

* 
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increasing  criticism  from  the  opposition  bloc,  Likud,  minor  parties 

within  the  coalition,  such  as  the  NRP,  and  the  public  at  large  over 
tlie  pre-war  decisions  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  response  to  mounting  charges  from  the  public  and  political 
circles,  the  Agranat  Commission  (headed  by  Israel's  Chief  Justice 
Shlomo  Agranat)  was  empaneled  to  conduct  an  official  investigation 
of  Government  actions  prior  to  and  during  the  October  War.^  Publication 
of  the  Commission's  findings  in  April  1974,  along  with  Gen.  Elazar's 
• subsequent  resignation  and  countercharges  brought  yet  further  public 

pressure  on  the  Meir  Government.  Wiere  the  1973  Knesset  elections 
had  failed  to  provide  the  sought  after  leadership  changes  the  public 
sought,  public  reaction  to  the  Commission's  findings  appeared  to  have 
this  effect.  Under  this  pressure,  the  Ma'arach  leadership  chose  Yitzhak 
Rabin  by  a narrow  margin  over  Sb.imon  Peres  to  form  a new  government  as 
Prime  Minister,  with  Peres  assuming  the  critical  Defense  Minister's  post. 


The  1973  Election  Results 

In  passing  it  is  important  to  note  that  although  many  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  1973  war  appeared  as  election  issues,  the  results 
were  only  a limited  demonstration  of  public  sentiment,  largely  owing  to 
the  Israeli  electoral  system.  Since  1948  the  Israel  Labor  Party  ("ipai) 
and  later  the  Labor  Alignment  (Ma'arach)  have  led  every  government  and 
coalition,  while  the  distribution  of  Knesset  seats  among  the  parties  has 
remained  remarkably  stable.  Indeed,  both  the  Labor  and  opposition  (Herut , 

g 

, Likud)  leadership  have  remained  in  the  sa~c  ha:ids  ever  the  vear.s. 
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Despite  the  enormous  impact  of  the  i973  war  and  its  aftermath,  the 

party  lists  presented  to  the  Israeli  electorate  in  December  1973  offered 

9 

the  same  leadership,  in  virtually  all  parties,  to  the  voters.  Exceptions 
to  this  being  the  addition  of  Gen.  xVriel  ("Arik")  Sharon  to  the  Likud 
list,  and  Yitzhak  Rabin  to  the  Ma'arach.  V.liile  pre-election  polls 
showed  general  dissatisfaction  with  Mrs.  Meir,  few  viewed  the  opposition 
Likud,  under  its  perennial  leader,  .cnachem  Begin  s a viable  alternative. 

The  election  results  do,  however,  show  severai  significant  electoral 
shifts : 

(1)  The  Alignment  (Hj'urach)  lost  6 of  the  57  seats  it  held  in  tlie 
Seventh  Knesset,  in  what  was  seen  as  a vote  of  confidence  in  Mrs.  Meir's 
leadership.  This  loss  was  viewed  in  Israel,  by  both  the  Alignment  and 
Likud,  as  a loss  for  Mrs.  Meir.  .\  better  indication  of  this  loss,  in 
absolute  terms,  was  her  inability  to  form  a m.ajcrity  government  following 
the  elections.  When  a government  was  finally  formed,  it  was  a minority 
government  which  collapsed  following  the  interim  report  of  the  Agrnnat 
Commission . 

(2)  The  opposition  Likud  gained  8 seats  for  a total  of  39,  in  an 
unprecedented  show  of  strength.  Veteran  observers  feel  that  if  Begin 
had  not  headed  the  Likud  list,  this  total  would  have  been  substantially 
higher.  The  inelusion  of  Gen.  Sharon  on  the  T.ikud  list  and  the  strong 
public  support  the  Likud  received  in  voting  among  the  IDF  indicate  an 
increasing  pattern  of  support, and  tends  to  undermine  the  prevailing 
general  notion  that  th.e  Mignmont  will  always  dominate  Israeli  politics. 
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(3)  The  religious  parties  suffered  a loss  of  2 seats  to  15,  and  were 
unable  to  force  Mrs.  Meir  to  meet  their  minimal  demands  for  inclusion  in 
the  government,  demonstrating  a decline  in  the  electoral  strength  of  the 
NRP. 

(4)  General  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  leadership, 
of  both  major  blocs,  was  witnessed  in  the  increased  support  for  minor 
parties.  In  particular,  a new  Civil  Rights  Party,  offering  "new"  leader- 
ship, gained  an  unexpected  3 scats. 

Indicative  of  the  impact  of  the  1973  war  on  the  Israeli  public  and 
the  failure  of  the  subsequent  elections  to  provide  meaningful  leadership 
ciianges  were  the  events  surrounding  the  formation  of  the  1974  Meir 
Government.  Most  notably,  Mr.s.  Meir  and  her  colleagues  were  unable  to 
form  a coalition  for  some  six  weeks  following  the  elections,  at  a time 
when  critical  negotiations  with  the  Arab  states  were  under  way.^*^ 

A key  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a viable  coalition  was  the 
demands  of  the  Xational  Religious  Party  (MRP)  that:  (a)  the  Government 
be  a broad  coalition  or  unity  government  (."likiid  leurni'')  including 
the  oppostion  Likud  bloc,  and;  (b)  the  Government  agree  to  a revision  of 
Israel's  Law  of  the  Return.  In  actuality  the  MRP  leadership  was  willing 
to  concede  one  of  the  two  issues  as  its  price  for  joining  the  Government, 
but  not  both  issues  as  Mrs.  Meir  insisted. 

Despite  urging  by  her  close  associates,  Mrs.  Meir  refused  to  concede 
cither  of  these  two  issues  to  tlic  1,’RP,  and  for  the  first  time  since  1948 
the  i’RP  did  not  join  in  tlie  new  Government.  Leaving  aside  the  second 
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demand,  it  was  the  feeling  of  tlie  influential  »N'RP  that  the  needs  of  tlie 
nation  could  only  be  met  by  a unity  government,  representing  a clear 
majority  of  the  Israeli  electorate,  in  lieu  of  totally  new  leadership 
which  the  1973  elections  did  not  provide. 

By  mid-February  1974,  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  and  his  colleagues 
in  Rafi,  most  notably  Shimon  Peres,  adopted  a similar  position,  with 
Dayan  and  Peres  refusing  to  serve  in  a new  Meir  Government  that  did  not 
include  the  opposition  iJkud  as  well.  This  action  served  notice  that 
Dayan  sought  a broader  power  base  in  the  Israeli  public,  and  that  R^fi 
should  again  be  considered  as  an  independent  political  entity. 

It  was  only  in  light  of  a now  crisis  on  the  Syrian  front  that  Dayan 
and  Peres  agreed  to  join  the  Government.  By  20  February  1974,  Mrs.  Meir 
w’as  finally  able  to  present  a minority  government,  holding  58  of  the 
120  Knesset  seats,  a weak  government  at  best,  in  a situation  that  demanded 
strong  leadership. 

Despite  this  supposed  formation  of  a coalition,  the  Alignment  continued 
under  strong  internal  and  public  pressure.  Bitter  disputes  betw’ccn  the 
Party's  younger  "doves"  and  the  older  "hawk"  factions  prevented  any  unified 
stand  on  foreign  affairs  or  security  matters,  or  support  for  tlie  established 
Party  leadership.  Demands  for  the  resignation  of  Dayan,  Mrs.  Meir,  and 
their  associates  continued  unabated  from  a substantial  number  in  the 
Party's  ruling  Central  Committee.  Added  to  this  were  a series  of  public 
protests,  rare  in  Israel,  against  Dayan  and  secondarily  Mrs.  Meir. 

Finally,  fed  up  w'itli  the  Party's  incessant  infighting,  as  well  as 


att.acks  from  ihe  public  and  tlic  press,  Mrs.  Meir  informed  the  Party  that 
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she  would  nut  head  the  ne.xt  government.  Prevailed  upon  by  her  close 

associates,  the  Premier  reversed  her  stand  and  agreed  to  form  a government 

on  6 Mirch  1974,  after  Dayan  and  Peres  had  reversed  their  owti  refusal 

to  join  in  a minority  government.  The  1974  Meir  Covernment  was  confirmed 
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by  a 62  - 46  Knesset  vote  on  10  March  1974. 

Public  sentiment  against  the  Meir  - Dayan  leadership  intensified 

after  the  formation  of  this  "new"  government.  A wave  of  major  new 

criticism  erupted  with  the  charges  and  issue  of  the  interim  report  of 

the  Agranat  Commission  (2  April  1974)  , and  the  subsequent  resignations 

14 

of  Generals  Elazar,  Zeira,  and  others.  Although  cleared  of  direct 
responsibility  by  the  Commission  for  any  errors  with  regard  to  the  October 
Car,  and  praised  for  their  actions,  Mrs.  Meir  and  her  close  associates 
came  under  fire  from  many  in  the  press  and  public,  as  well  as  significant 
numbers  in  the  Alignment  who  did  not  agree  with  the  Commission's  findings. 
Adding  fuel  to  this  fire  were  Elazar's  o\cn  letter  of  resignation,  denying 
the  cliarges  made  against  him,  and  the  publication  of  additional  reports 
and  documents  in  the  Israeli  press. 

Mrs.  Meir's  response  to  this  wave  of  criticism  was  to  largely  ignore 
it.  Despite  the  war,  its  aftermath,  and  the  enormous  impact  on  the 
public,  the  Alignment  Iiad  offered  the  same  party  list  as  before;  barely 
formed  a minority  government;  and  took  the  attitude  tliat  "we're  the  only 
government  you  have." 

By  9 April  1974,  public  demande:  for  r,  '.ienafion  intensified 


ttill  further,  particularly  within  tiie  '1 


A Jarge  element  calle'd  for  the 


a majority  in  Map.ii  seeking  his  ouster, 
resignation  of  the  entire  government . Unabie  to  control  her  oiv’ii  party, 
Mrs.  Meir  realized  a superficial  cabinet  shuffle  would  only  prolong  the 
crisis.  Ulien  Dayan  refused  to  resign  in  the  face  of  growing  party  demands, 
Mrs.  ileir  and  her  government  resigned  on  10  April  1974. 

emergence  of  the Rabin  Government 

Following  the  resignation  of  the  Meir  Covernment,  a series  of  events 
brought  marked,  but  sl'.ort  lived,  changes  in  Israeli  morale,  attitude  and 
leadership.  First,  Palestinian  terrorist  attacks,  particularly  the  massacre 
at  Qiryat  Shemona,  liad  a galvinizing  effect  on  public  demands.  It  became 
clear  to  the  Israeli  public  and  leadership  alike  that  decisive  action, 
be  it  military,  political  or  both,  was  required  to  stem  these  attacks. 

A continuation  of  the  status  quo  had  become  unacceptable  to  tb.e  public, 
the  press,  and  the  bread  Icaaership  of  the  Alignment. 

Second,  Gen.  Mordechai  Gur , a popular  figure  untainted  by  the  October 
l-.’ar,  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  F.lazar's 
resignation.  Gur  had  been  in  Washington  prior  to  and  during  the  War, 
and  was  therefore  unassociated  with  the  decision-making  during  the  War 
and  the  scandal  surrounding  the  IDF  leadership.  A man  with  a strong 
background  and  reputation.  Cur  v;as  acceptable  to  virtually  all  political 
elements. 

Third  was  a majority  feeling  among  the  Alignment  that  new  leadership 
should  be  sought  within  tlie  Party,  and  new  elections  avoided  for  the  time 
Sped  f ically , this  elem.ent  souglit  the  removal  of  Ministers  Dayan, 

ISO 


being. 


Galili,  Bar-Lev,  Allan,  and  Lban,  members  of  wliat  was  seen  as  the  established 
leadership . 

Prospects  for  now  leadership  centered  around  Yitzhak  Rabin,  who  had 
been  recently  an  "outsider"  to  the  Party;  Shimon  Peres,  a popular  compro- 
mise candidate^  and  two  "dark  liorses",  namely  Joseph  Almogi  and  Chaim 
Zadok.  Most  importantly,  the  dovish  Rabin  received  the  support  of  the 
late  Pinhas  Sapir,  then  Israel  is  powerful  Finance  Minister  and  himself  a 
Jove,  against  Peres.  Despite  efforts  by  tlic  Likud  to  discredit  Rabin, 
and  internal  dissention  by  various  Alignment  elements,  Rabin  was  selected 
to  form  a new  government. 

Public  pressure  was  also  focused  on  the  Likud  to  replace  its  perennial 
leader,  Menachem  Begin.  L'hile  the  Herat  faction  of  Likud  is  still  dominated 
by  Begin  and  Chaim  Laiiflau,  there  are  signs  of  new  leadership  appearing, 
such  as  Sharen,  Gen.  Ezer  V.'eitzman  and  others. 

Despite  the  claim  of  new  leadership  in  the  Alignment  under  Rabin 

and  the  v.'idely  heralded  passing  of  control  to  the  generation  of  "sabras", 

both  the  Alignment  Central  Committee  and  the  Cabinet  retained  sufficient 

numbers  of  the  old  guard,  and  policies  of  the  old  guard,  to  remain  far 

from  solving  the  problems  raised  by  the  Mar,  and  the  demands  of  the 
1 8 

Israeli  electorate. 

•After  alm.ost  two  years  in  office,  the  Rabin  Government  has  yet 
to  provide  cither  the  leadership  sought  by  the  Israeli  electorate 
or  a policy  satisfactory  to  a majority  of  the  population.  The  nation's 
press  lias  botii  criticized  Rabin  and  called  for  new  ('lections.  In  part, 
tin's  leadership  failure  is  related  to  Rabin's  ctvTi  personal  inability  to 
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lead  his  Labor  Party,  and  in  part  the  public's  perception  of  Rabin's 

ineffectiveness  in  dealinj>  with  "pressure"  from  the  United  States 

externally,  and  Israel's  economic  problems  internally. 

As  Rabin's  position  within  the  Government  and  within  the  party 

continues  to  weaken,  his  ability  to  direct  policy  necessarily  decreases, 

making  him  far  more  subject  to  pressures  from  the  public  as  well  as  the 
19 

party  leadership.  Clearly  aware  of  this  pressure,  Rabin  lias  bow’ed 
to  the  formation  of  a "leadership  forum"  within  the  party,  led  by  Mrs. 

Meir  and  her  aged  associates,  to  pass  on  policy  and  select  the  party's 
next  candidate  for  Prime  Minister. 

Until  new  elections  give  Rabin,  or  another  candidate,  a clear 
mandate  to  make  vital  policy  decisions,  the  government  will  be  increasingly 
constrained  by  the  dictates  of  public  opinion  on  vital  security  and 
defense  issues.  Considered  in  sections  3.2  and  3.3  are  the  public 
attitudes  on  several  of  the  more  critical  issues  areas  in  addition 
to  the  public  perceptions  of  U.S.  security  policy.  .Section  3.4  concludes 
with  some  conclusions  for  U.S.  defense  policy  options  in  this  environment. 


3.2  AREAS  OF  STRATEGIC  CONCERN 


As  irulicated  previously,  there  are  several  key  policy  areas 
where  Israeli  public  opinion  and  perceptions  of  United  States 
policy  play  a central  role  in  the  decision-making  process.  For 
tlie  political  considerations  already  enumerated,  the  political  leadersliip 
is  sensitive  to  public  views  on  these  issues.  Considered  in  this 
section  are  several  of  these  policy  areas,  along  vjith  some  recent 
results  taken  from  Israeli  survey  data.  Particularly  important  in 
these  findings  are  the  trends  that  appear  to  be  emerging,  and  the 
constraints  which  they  place  on  the  Rabin  Government  o“  its  successor 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  a settlement  with  the  Arab  states,  and  in 
its  relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  tlie  world. 

The  Egyptian  Front 

Following  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  second  stage  interim 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  September  1975  (Sinai  II),  the 
Israeli  public  generally  viewed  the  agreement  ns  advancing  a final 
settlement  with  Egypt,  but  a substantial  segment  retained  a healthy 
skepticism  that  Egypt  would  honor  the  accord  fully,  or  that  a final 
peace  treaty  with  Egypt  could  be  signed.  Similar  skepticism  prevailed 
among  the  Israeli  public  on  the  durability  of  the  "special"  U.S. 

Israel  relationship.  Agreeing  that  the  U.S.  had  played  a beneficial 
role  in  the  agreement,  the  Israeli  public  disagreed  among  itself  that 
the  U.S.  could  be  trusted  to  protect  Israel's  interests  in  future 
negotiations. 
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In  response  to  a question  about  whetiier  or  not  the  Sinai  II 
agreement  would  increase  the  probability  of  a final  peace  settlement 
with  Egypt,  forty  percent  of  the  population  surveyed  in  the  early  fall 
of  1975  felt  the  agreement  would  advance  the  final  peace  accord, 
while  another  third  felt  it  would  not (as  shown  in  Table  3.1).  By 
October  1975  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  survey  population  (56  percent) 
approved  tlie  Government's  signing  of  the  Sinai  II  agreement  even 
though  many  had  expressed  intense  opposition  to  the  accord  as  it 
was  debated  in  Knesset. 

Despite  this  approval,  survey  data  from  1974  througli  1976 
illustrate  an  erosion  in  Israeli  public  confidence  that  a final  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt  will  be  achieved,  though  substantial  portions  of 
tiie  public  during  this  time  period  have  never  felt  a final  peace  treaty 
would  be  signed,  as  shown  in  Table  3.2. 

V."nile  tile  Israeli  public,  in  general,  approved  the  signing,  only 
a third  of  the  population  felt  that  Egypt  would  fulfill  its  commit- 
ments under  the  accord  (Table  3.3).  This  popular  distrust  has  persisted 
even  though  several  indications  of  increased  moderation  in  official 
Egyptian  policy  have  occurred,  such  as  the  closing  of  "Voice  of  Palestine” 
radio  station  in  Cairo,  public  announcement  by  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  that  the  state  of  Israel  was  an  established  fact,  and 

decreased  hostility  in  Egyptian  media  announcements.  A long  history 
of  Egyptian-Tsraeli  hostilities  combined  w'itii  Israeli  fears  over 
Sadat's  longevity  as  President  and  the  influence  of  other  Arab  states 
with  stronc.or  anti-Israel  views  mav  account  for  ibis  continued  public 
pessimism.  Widespread  anxiety  about  Eadat's  visit  to  the  I'nited  State., 


TABU'  3.1 


INTERIM  AGREE.MENT  WITH  EGYPT 


"Would  or  wouldn't  an  interim  agreement  with  Egypt  advance  the 
final  peace  settlement?" 

August-Sep t ember  1975 


(1188) 

Would 

42% 

Maybe 

20 

Would 

not 

31 

Don ' t 

know 

7 

100% 

TABLE  3.2 

CHAN’CES  OF  A FINAL  PEACE  TRE.ATY  WITH  EGYPT 


"I'Hiat  are  tlie  chances,  in  your  opinion,  for  a final  peace  treaty 
with  Egypt?"  (August-September  1975) 

"How  do  you  now  see  the  chances  of  a peace  treaty  w’ith  Egypt?" 
(November  1974) 

"What  are  the  chances,  in  your  opinion,  for  a final  peace  treaty 
with  Egypt?"  (June  1974) 


August-September  1975  November  1974 

dune  1974 

(1188)  (1260) 

Tii'93T^^ 

Good 

12% 

15% 

29% 

Only  fair 
Little 

28  ) 

34 

41 

None 

35 

41 

22 

Don ' t know 

8 

10 

8 

101% 

100% 

lOO"' 

Public  Opinion  Rosrarch  nf  imnol  (pnpt) 


Source : 


TAIU.K  3.3 


EGYPT'S  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  INTERIM  AGREEMENT 


"Do  you  believe  that  Egypt  will  keep  the  cease-i i re  through  the  three 
years  of  the  interim  agreement,  or  that  another  war  with  Egypt  will 
take  place?"  (December  1975) 

"Do  you  or  don't  you  believe  that  Egypt  will  fully  carry  out  the 
interim  agreement?"  (October  1975) 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  armistice  with  Egypt  will  be  kept  or  that 
a new  war  with  Egypt  will  break  out  in  the  near  future?"  (May  1974) 


December  1975 

October  1975 

May  1974 

(1206) 

(1198) 

(1181) 

Yes,  believe 

36% 

31% 

34% 

Depends  (Vol.) 

6 

6 

- 

No.  new  war 

44 

43 

41 

Don't  know 

15 

19 

25 

101% 

99% 

100% 

TABLE  3.4 


AMERICAN  PRESENCE  IN  THE  SINAI  BUFFER  RONE 


"Are  you  for  or  against  an  American  presence  at  the  early  warning 
stations  in  the  Sinai  buffer  zone?" 


August -Sept ember  1975 

(11  s'sT 


For 

57% 

Depends  (Vol.) 

2 

Against 

29 

Don ' t know 

12 

Too;- 

Source:  Public  Opinion  Roscarch  of  Irr.icl  (PORT) 
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the  first  by  an  Egyptian  President  nt  which  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Egypt  was  a topic  of  discussion,  appeals  to  have  deepened  this 
pessimism  and  aroused  considerable  Israeli  concern  over  the  future 
of  an  American  - Egyptian  arms  supply  relationship. 

llhat  is  perceived  as  advancing  at  least  the  probability  of  a 
settlement,  and  stabilizing  the  Israeli  - Egyptian  force  balance, 
is  the  American  presence  in  the  Sinai  buffer  zone  at  the  early  warning 
stations.  As  indicated  in  Table  3.4,  tliis  presence  has  been  endorsed 
by  a clear  majority  of  the  Israeli  population. 

The  Syrian  Front 

Even  following  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  second  stage 
interim  agreement  with  Egypt  (Sinai  II),  few  in  the  Israeli  population 
lield  out  much  hope  for  reaching  any  new  interim  accord  with  Syria,  or 
concluding  a final  peace  treaty  in  this  area.  This  public  assessment 
llic  realities  of  the  strategic  balance  on  the  Syrian  front  are 
particularly  significant  in  light  of  the  rather  substantial  segment  of 
tlie  Israeli  population  willing  to  have  the  government  sign  such  an 
agreement  (47  percent)  and  exihanc.  further  territory  in  the  Golan 
Heigjus  ti’  fracii  a pL'ain.  settlement  (34  percent). 

The  Israeli  public  g,cneral!y  has  not  expressed  much  confidence 
that  further  interim  agreements  similar  to  those  reached  with  Egypt 
could  bo  achieved  with  Syria.  Here  the  geopolitical  constraints  are  far 
more  restricting  in  the  Gol.in  Ileigiits  than  in  the  Sinai,  and  the  public 
and  leadership  perception  of  Syria’s  willingness  to  negotiate  and  make- 
eencossions  is  far  more  limited  than  with  respect  to  Fgvpl.  As  indicated 
in  Table  3.'),  only  five  percent  of  the  Israeli  public  viewed  the  prospects 
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of  a further  Israeli  - Syrian  interim  accord  as  very  good. 


Tliis  same  enduring  pessimism  exists  regarding  the  prospects 
of  a final  peace  treaty  wltli  Syria  (Table  3.6). 

Despite  these  widespread  negative  assessments,  Israeli 
public  opinion  is  divided  on  whether  or  not  to  continue  diplomatic 
efforts  needed  to  reach  furtlier  interim  disengagement  agreements, 
including  the  removal  of  Israeli  settlements  and  tlie  exchange  of 
territory  on  the  Golan  lleigiits.  Tlie  prospect  of  signing  new  agreements 
with  Syria  split  Israeli  public  opinion  in  half  (47  percent  in  favor 
and  46  percent  opposed),  and  a significant  third  of  the  public 
identified  themselves  as  willing  to  give  up  territory  on  tlie  Golan 
Heights  in  exchange  for  peace  (Table  3.7). 

Here  it  might  be  of  some  comfort  to  note  that  prior  to  the 
second  stage  interim  agreement  with  Egypt,  only  47  percent  of  the 
population  supported  further  concessions  in  the  Sinai,  even  in  exchange 
for  an  Egyptian  non-belligerence  agreement.  In  general,  the  Israelis 
consider  the  Golan  Heights  as  far  more  crucial  to  the  strategic 
balance  than  the  returned  Sinai  territorv  and  are  concerned  that 
American  pressure  regarding  territorial  concessions  may  be  substantial. 

The  net  result  of  this  has  been  an  Increasing  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  Israeli  public  that  yet  another  war  with  the  Arab  states 
is  inevitable.  As  indicated  in  Table  3.8,  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  population  believed  such  a war  would  come  in  the  near  future,  by 
February  1975,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  figure  has  not 
decreased  since  then. 

One  indication  that  this  feeling  comes  from  a public  perception 
of  an  emerging  strategic  imbalance  can  be  found  in  the  relativelv 
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TABLE  3.5 


CHANCES  FOR  A NEW  ACCORD  WITH  SYRIA 


"Regardless  of  whether  you  favor  or  oppose  it,  what 
the  chances  for  reaching  a new  agreement  with  Syria 
in  the  next  six  months  or  so — very  good,  good,  only 


do  you  think  are 
on  the  Golan  Heights 
fair,  or  poor?" 


October  1975 
(’1198) 


Very  Good 

1% 

Good 

4 

Only  fair 

27 

Poor 

37 

None  at  all  (Vol.) 

23 

Don ' t know 

9 

101% 

"Do  you  or  don't  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Syria  similar  to  the  agreement  reached  with  Egypt?" 


Possible 

Some  Possibility  (Vol.) 
Not  possible 
Don't  know 


May  1974  March  1974 


(1181) 

(1399) 

24% 

27% 

23 

20 

48 

49 

5 

5 

100% 

101% 

TABLE  3.6 

CHANCES  OF  A FINAL  PEACE  TREATY  WITH  SYRIA 

"Wiat  are  the  chances,  in  vour  opinion,  for  a final  peace  treaty  with 
Syria?" 


August-September  1975  .Tune  1974 
(Ti83T  ‘ (1193) 


Good 

/./. 

4% 

Only  fair 

5 

) 

"So-So"  22 

I.ittle 

1 6 

) 

None 

69 

65 

Don ' t know 

8 

9 

lOCL' 

100% 

Source:  Public  Opinion  Research  of  Tsrncl  (PORT) 
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TAIU.K  3.7 


OPINION  ON  A NEW  COLAN  INTERIM  ACCORD 

"In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  our  governnent's  signing  a new 
interim  disengagement  agreement  with  Syria  on  the  Golan  Heights?" 

Octo  b^r_  1975 
dl98) 


Favor  33%) 

More  or  less  favor,  no  other  ) 47% 

choice  (Vol.)  14  ) 

Oppose  46 

Don't  know  7 


100% 


"Are  you  for  or  against  giving  up  more  territory  in  the  Golan  Heights 
in  exchange  for  a peace  treaty  with  Syria?" 


For 

Somewhat  in  favor  (Vol.) 

Against 

Don't  know 


April  1975 
*(1206) 


20%) 
14  ) 
63 

_L 

100% 


34% 


TARI.E  3.8 

EXPECTATION  OF  WAR  WITH  THE  ARAB  STATES 

"As  the  situation  stands  now,  do  you  or  don't  you  believe  that  another 
war  between  us  and  the  Arab  states  will  break  out  in  the  near  future?" 


Februarv  1975 

November  1974 

September  1 

(1226) 

(1260) 

(1180) 

Yes 

71% 

63% 

55% 

Depends,  maybe  (Vol.) 

7 

8 

14 

No 

10 

17 

20 

Don't  know 

12 

12 

12 

100% 

100='' 

101% 

Source:  Public  Opinion  Pr.^r.irc.’i  of  Tnr,ir!  (popi) 
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high  percentage  of  the  Israeli  population  vvilling  to  admit  tlie  possibility 
that  the  Arab  states  would  or  raiglit  v.’in  the  next  war  (23  percent) 

(Table  3.9).  The  critical  role  of  the  United  States  in  such  a war, 
in  maintaining  the  military  balance,  is  Uirther  ct)nsidettd  below. 

The  West  Bank  and  the  PLO 

Central  to  the  security  situation  and  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict  is  a resolution  of  the  Palestinian  question. 

As  indicated  previously,  there  continues  to  be  widespread  debate  over 
this  issue  in  the  Israeli  leadership,  prompted  by  such  recent  events 
as  the  U.N.  vote  to  allow  PLO  representation  in  tne  Security  Countil 
debate,  and  tlic  recent  strife  in  Lebanon.  Unlike  the  Israeli  political 
leadership,  which  continues  to  take  a liard  line  on  the  Palestinian 
issue,  a substantial  segment  of  the  population  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  Palestinians  to  a "state  of  tlicir  own",  cither  unequivocally 
(43  percent)  or  on  a qualified  basis  (11  percent)  (Table  3.10) 

The  acceptance  of  such  an  independent  Palestinian  state  in 
principle,  however,  by  this  segment  of  the  population  does  not  carry 
over  in  full  force  to  the  concept  of  establishing  such  a state  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaza  Strip  territories.  Here  a clear  maioritv  of  the 
public  (59  percent)  flatly  opposes  such  a move,  even  if  the  Pl.O  were 
to  cease  hostilities  against  Israel  and  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  (Table  3.11).  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  this  opposition, 
which  seems  to  have  peaked  in  dune  1974  (at  71  perr'>nt)  is  now  on  the 
decline.  It  is  possible  that  future  actions  of  the  Pl.O,  should  thev 
be  responsible,  will  serve  to  influence  both  the  Israeli  public  attiiudiu; 
as  well  as  the  leadership  in  a more  favorable  direction. 


1 


Ibl 


TABLE  3.9 


CONFIDENCE  IN  ISRAEL'S  SURVIVAL 


"If  no  peace  is  reached  with  the  Arab  states  in  the  coming  years, 
is  ;it  possible  that  the  Arab  states  will  become  so  strong  that 
they  could  defeat  Israel?" 

February  1975 
(1226) 


Arabs 

would 

(will)  win 

12% 

) 

Arabs 

might 

win 

13 

) 

Arabs 

won ' t 

win 

67 

Don ' t 

know 

8 

ioo£ 


TABLE  3.10 

A PALESTINIAN  STATE— IN  PRIN'CIPLE 

"In  principle,  are  or  aren't  the  Palestinians  entitled  to  a state 
of  their  own?" 

December  1975 
('1206)‘ 


Are  43% 

Depends  (Vol.)  11 

Are  not  38 

Don't  know  9 


101% 


Source:  Ptihlic  Opinion  Rcso.irch  of  Israel  (PORT) 
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TABLE  3.1L 


A PALESTINT<\N  STATE— ON  THE  WEST  BAN'K 

"Are  you  for  or  against  an  independent  Palestinian  state  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  if  tiioy  recognize  Israel  and  stop  all 
hostilities?" 


December  1975 
(1206) 


For  30^ 

Depends  (Vol.)  5 

Against  59 

Don ' t know  6 


100% 

"Arc  you  for  or  against  construct ing  a Palestinian  state  in  tlie 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  as  a solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
within  the  framework  of  a peace  settlement?" 


June  1974 

March  1974 

(1193) 

(1399) 

For 

14% 

19% 

Only  in  part  of 

the 

areas  (Vol, 

.)  7 

11 

Against 

71 

60 

Don ' t know 

3 

10 

IQOZ 

100% 

TA^L^_3.12 

ESSENTIALITY  OF  THE  WEST  BANK 


"Do  vou  believe  that  holding  the  West  Bank  — Judea  and  Samaria  — 
is  vital  for  Israel's  security?"  (November  1974) 

"Do  you  tliink  that  holding  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  is  vit<al 
for  Israel's  security?"  (January  1974) 

November  1974  Januar  ’ 1974 


(1260) 

(1201) 

Yes,  all  of  West  Bank 

73-:) 
10  ) 

551) 

Yes,  part  of  Wr.st  Bank 

24  ) 

No 

1 1 

11 

Don ' t know 

6 

9 

99; 

Source;  Fuhlic  Opinion  Rcsrnri.’h  of  fnr.iol  (PORT) 


As  demonstrated  in  Table  3.12,  tliere  is  almost  universal  agreement 


in  Israel  tliat  Israeli  security 
least  part  of  the  West  bank  and 
doubtful  that  any  actions  of  tlie 
reduce  this  figure.  Clearly  tlie 
continue  to  be  a major  stumbling 
peace  settlement  in  the  region. 


is  vitally  linked  to  retention  of  at 
Gaza  Strip  territories,  and  it  is 
Palestinians  could  substantially 
return  of  those  territories  will 
block  in  the  search  for  an  overall 
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3.3  A.MERICAN  SIXURITY  POLICY  ANT)  ISR^\EL 


Relations  with  the  United  Statics 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Israeli  leadership,  the  Israeli  public 
views  the  United  States  as  the  central  figure  in  maintaining  the 

strategic  balance  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  basic  security ^of  Israel,  ' 

Here  the  Israeli  view  of  United  States  policy  orientation  (Table  3.13) 
demonstrates  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  still  believes 

the  U.S.  to  be  either  pro-Israel  (36%)  or  at  least  even-handed  in  the  ‘ 

region  (42%).  Tlie  reason  for  such  support,  as  suggested  in  Table  3.14, 

stems  from  a widespread  belief  in  a community  of  American  and  Israeli  ^ 

interests. 

IvTiat  should  give  rise  to  some  caution,  liowcver,  is  the  apparently 
declining  trend  in  this  perception.  In  some  part  this  decline  can  be  j 

traced  to  American  efforts  to  mediate  the  lUddle  East  conflict  following  ' 

the  1973  war,  and  the  reaction  of  the  Israeli  population  to  the  brcakdoxvTi  J 

of  the  March  1975  Kissinger  mission,  probably  reflected  in  the  April 
1975  survey  statistics.  Fciuallv  Important  mav  be  continued  Israeli 
apprehensions  tliat  may  I,ave  been  aroused  by  improvements  in  U.S. -Arab 
rein  t ions . Publ  icl^ed  discussions  about  U.;>.  sales  of  military  hardv/nre 
to  Arab  nations,  partially  to  confrontation  states  such  as  Egypt,  the 

increased  importance  of  Arab  energy  reserves,  Arab  purchases  of  Western  ^ 

I 

defense  tocln.jlogv  and  recent  ,anti-Tsrnel  actions  in  the  r.N..hnve  all  ) 

I 

sorvel  to  incre.ase  Israeli  apprehensions  .about  their  continued  commonality  j 

o*^  interest  with  the  U.S.  and  the  dnr.ability  of  a VtfT'n''  prn-Trraeli- 
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sentiment  among  the  American  public. 

In  addition,  while  the  U.S.  may  be  a 5;taunch  defender  of  Israel's 
existence,  its  evaluation  of  the  strategic  importance  of  specific  terri- 
tories will  be  less  than  Israeli  evaluations,  hence  undermining  to  some 
degree  Israeli  perceptions  of  common  interests. 

Such  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  decreasing  level  of  satisfaction 
v.’itii  /Vmerican  officials,  sucIj  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  This 
level  has  decreased  markedly  for  Secretary  Kissinger  since  mid-1974 
(Table  3.15).  President  Ford  has  experienced  a similar  decline  in  Israeli 
approval.  The  Israeli  public  increasingly  has  been  dissatisfied  with 
Ford's  attitude  toward  Israel;  a high  of  44  percent  satisfaction  in  September 
1974  to  a low  of  16  percent  satisfaction  in  December  1975. 

Behind  much  of  this  skepticism  over  United  States  policy  and  the 
commitment  to  Israel  appears  to  be  som.e  question  on  the  part  of  many 
Israelis  that  tlic  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  come  to  an  agreement 
at  Israel's  expense.  Statements  by  Kissinger  on  the  need  to  maintain 
momentum  on  the  U.S.  - U.S.S.R.  detente,  the  recent  firing  of  Defense 
Secretary  Schlesinger  ever  supposed  disagreements  of  relative  strengths 
and  ultimate  goals,  and  expressions  of  doubt  in  the  American  press 
regarding  President  Ford's  strengths  as  negotiator  and  worid  leader, 
h.ave  buttressed  fears  regarding  a possible  U.S.  - U.S.S.R.  agreement 
on  the  Middle  r'.ist  whicli  miglit  compromise  Israeli  security.  As  Table 
3.16  demonstrates,  a majority  of  the  population  feels  that  such  a deal 
is  likely,  and  that  this  attitude  has  been  fairly  consistent  over  time. 
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TABLE  3.13 


UNITED  STATES  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY  ORIENTATION 


"Do  you  think  that  the  current  United  States  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
mainly  supports  Israel,  mainly  supports  the  Arab  states,  or  is  more  or 
less  even-handed  in  its  support?" 

July  1975  April  1975 
(1205)  (1206) 


Mainly  Israel 

18% 

37% 

Mainly  Arab  states 

19 

10 

Even-handed 

23 

42. 

Neither,  self-interested 
(Vol.) 

29 

2 

Don't  know 

11 

10 

100% 

101% 

TABLE  3.14 

COIDIONALITY  OF  BASIC  SECLTUTY  INTERESTS 


"In  your  opinion,  are  the 
those  of  the  United  States 
ment,  rather  different,  or 

basic  interests  of  our  country 
very  much  in  agreement,  fairly 
very  different?" 

[Israel]  and 
well  in  agree- 

- 

April  1975 
(1206) 

January  1974 
(1133) 

March  1972 
(1004) 

Very  much  in  agreement 
Fairly  well  in  agreement 

19%)5oy 

40 

38%),  . 
42  ) 

21%) 

58 

- 

Rather  different 
Very  different 

^31% 

^ ^10% 
3 ) 

11  ) 1 ow 

2 

• 

Don't  know 

10 

10 

1 

100% 

100% 

99% 

Source:  Public  Opinion  Rrsonrch  of  Tnrnol  (PORT) 
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SATISFACTION  WITH  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
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• TAIil.i:  3.16 

SLTLRPOU'ER  ACRIIKMEXT  AN'D  JNFl.UENCK  IN  THl::  MIDDLf-:  j :AST 

"Is  it  likely  or  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  cone  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Israel's  expense?" 


Maybe  Likely  Sub- 


Survev  Date 

Likely 

(Volunteered) 

Total 

Not  likely 

Don't  know 

TOTAL 

1969; 

November^ 

35% 

19% 

(54%) 

29% 

17% 

100% 

1971; 

January^ 

27 

19 

(46 

) 

41 

13 

100 

March^ 

28 

22 

(50 

) 

38 

12 

100 

November 

32 

13 

(50 

) 

36 

15 

101 

1972; 

b 

May 

15 

17 

(32 

) 

50 

13 

100 

November 

25 

31 

(56 

) 

37 

7 

100 

1973; 

April 

18 

26 

(40 

) 

42 

14 

100 

May*' 

20 

23 

(43 

) 

43 

13 

99 

November 

38 

25 

(63 

) 

26 

10 

99 

1974; 

March 

36 

23 

(59 

) 

34 

7 

100 

September 

27 

28 

(55 

) 

37 

9 

101 

1975: 

May- June 

28 

23 

(51 

) 

37 

12 

100 

"Wltich  of 

the  two 

superpowers 

do 

you 

think 

will  have 

more  influence  in 

shaping  events  in 

the  Middle 

East 

during  the  next  several  years  - 

the 

United  States  or 

the  USSR,  or 

do 

you 

tiiink 

they  will 

liave  about  equal 

influence 

on  events  in  the  Middle 

: East?' 

r 

Oct  o ber  1975 
'(1198) 


United  States 

45% 

USSR 

7 

About  equal  influence 

38 

Neither  (Vol.) 

2 

Don ' t know 

9 

lol;- 

^Question  wording;  "Do  you  think  it  is  possible  or  impossible 
that  the  U.S.  will  come  to  an  agreement  witli  Russia  at  Israel's  expense?" 

^Question  wording;  "Do  you  think  that  President  Nixon  could,  in 
the  coming  visit  to  Moscow,  come  to  an  agreement  witli  Russia  at  Israel's 
expense?" 

'^Question  wording;  "is  it  likely  or  unlikely  that  President  Nixon 
will  come  to  an  agreement  witli  Russia's  leader  Brexhnev  at  Israel's  expense 
at  their  meeting  in  Washington?" 

of  Tf-rx  l (POPT) 

1 A't 


I 

I 


Flource;  Pulil^c 


■ r:'nion  e, 


The  Israeli  public,  by  and  large,  believes  tlie  U.S.  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  ro Lc  in  Middle  Lastcrn  events,  thus  heightening 
concern  with  perceived,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  lessening  of  U.S. 
support  for  Israel  or  U.S.  strength  as  a world  loader  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  Table  3.17  demonstrates  the  level  of  Israeli  public 
confidence  in  the  U.S.'s  ability  to  deal  wisely  with  world  problems. 

The  current  competition  for  the  U.S.  Presidency  and  Congressional  offices 
will,  no  doubt,  serve  to  increase  their  current  apprehensions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Israeli  public  believes  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  play  a role  in  the  Middle  East  and  tliat  in  general  it  supports 
Israel,  there  are  limits  to  the  importance  the  Israeli  public  is  willing 
to  give  to  U.S.  guarantees.  Despite  critical  reliance  on  U.S.  support, 
tlie  Israel i public  believes  that  strategic  territories  are  more  important 
tl'.an  American  support  and  t'.-.at  the  Israeli  government  should  defy 
U.S.  pressures  to  withdraw  to  pro-Six  Day  War  boundaries.  (Table  3.18) 

V.Tiat  can  be  concluded  from  these  figures  is  a picture  of  an 
Israeli  public  which  is  skeptical  about  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  ability  of  its  leaders  to  deal  effectively  with  world 
problems,  and  maintaining  the  stratc'gic  balanci'.  siiort  of  anotiier  round 
of  full  scale  fighting  in  the  Middle-  East. 

In  the  event  of  another  war,  however,  a clear  majority  of  the  Israeli 
population  believesthat  the  United  States  ejill  provide  all  necessary  military 
aid,  short  of  the  direct  introduction  of  American  forces  (Table  3.19).  This 
support  is  partirularlv  critical  to  Israel , as  indicated  in  Table  3.20, 
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TABLE  3.17 


CONFIDENCE  IN  UNITED  STATER  FOREIGN  POLICY 


"How  much  confidence  do  you  Lave  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  wisely  with  present  worid  probiems  — a great  deal,  a fair  amount, 
not  very  much,  or  none  at  all?" 


May- June  1975 
Categories 

April  1975 
Categories 

May- June ^ 
1975 

April^ 

1975 

'(12i8) 

(1206) 

A great  deal 
A fair  amount 

Very  great 
Considerable 

^^'"^457 

33  ) '" 

12(0, 

31 

Not  very  much 
Not  at  all 

Little 
Very  little 

^4  3^' 

33  )AQy 
15  )^^^ 

Don't  know 

Don't  know 

12 

9 

"in  negotiations  xjith  Syria  on  the  Golan  Heights,  how  much  confidence 
would  you  have  in  the  United  States  to  protect  Israel's  interests  — 
a great  deal  of  confidence,  a fair  amount,  not  very  m.nch.  or  none  at 
all?" 


Ch^tober  19^7_5 

('ll  98) 


A great  deal 
A fair  amount 

Not  very  much 
None  at  all 

Don't  know 


The  small  difference  between  tlie  April  1975  and  May-dune  1975 
results  may  be  due  to  the  slightly  different  categories  of  response 
employed  on  the  two  surveys,  as  indicated. 


Source:  Public  Opinion  R/'>^r,irch  of  (Pf  ’J) 
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TABLE  B.18 


IMPORTANCE  OF  U.S.  SECURI'n'  GUARAXTEES  AN'O  'li-RRITORY 

"How  important  would  it  be  to  have  a formal  U.S.  guarantee  of  Israel's 
security  as  part  of  a peace  settlement  with  the  Arabs  — essential, 
of  considerable  value,  of  some  value,  or  of  little  or  no  value?" 

February  1975 
(1226) 


Essential  32% 

Considerable  value  35 

Some  value  8 

Little  or  no  value  17 

Don ' t know  8 


100% 

"U’hat  is  more  important  in  your  eyes,  strategic  territories  or  American 
support?" 


October  1975 
(1198) 

Territories 

46% 

American  support 

17 

Both  (Vol.) 

29 

Don't  know 

8 

100% 

"Do  you  believe  in  general  that  the  more  territories  we  have,  the  more 
security  we  will  have,  or  that  our  security  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  territories?" 


Territories  are  security 
Depends  which  territories 
Territories  aren't  securl 
Don't  know 


A ii£u_ ^t_l  97Jt 


(Vol.) 

ty 


January  1974 


60% 


(1205) 

(1133) 

49%)  . 

16  )^^' 

40%) 

20  ) 

30 

35 

5 

4 

100% 

997 

"If  the  i'nited  States  wore  to  exert  heavy  pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw 
to  the  pro- Six  Day  K'ar  boundaries  Vi^itli  only  slight  modif Icat ions , should 
the  Government  of  Israel  do  so?" 

Miiy  1 ^_4 


(1181) 

Should 

12%) 

Depends,  maybe  (Vol.) 

18  ) 

Should  not 

64 

Don't  know 

6 

100'; 

Source;  Publ  if  opinion  Rc^r.irch  oh  I (roFT) 
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TABLE  3.19 


THE  BAITED  STATES  C0.*'LM1TMEXT  TO  ISIUEL 


"In  the  event  our  country's  existence  were  actually  imperiled  in  another 
war  witli  the  Arabs,  how  far  do  you  think  the  United  States  would  be  likely 
to  go  in  providing  support?" 


Would  be  neutral,  step  aside 
Provide  diplomatic  and  moral 
support 

Provide  limited  military  aid 
Provide  all  necessary  military 
aid  short  of  troops 
Intervene  with  U.S.  troops 
Don't  know 


TABLE  3.20 


DEPEWDEXCE  ON  AND  ADEQUACY  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  AID 


April  1975 

(1206) 

3% 

5 


56 

6 

8_ 

lOlZ 


December  1974- 
January  1975 
(1213) 

4% 

6 

17 

48 

9 

16 

100% 


"In  you  opinion,  could  or  couldn't  Israel 
sent  us  no  more  military  equipment?" 

hold  on  if 

tlje  United  States 

Nay-dune 

September 

1975 

1974 

(1218) 

(1180) 

Could 

26% 

19% 

Could  not 

53 

65 

Would  be  difficult  (Vol. 

) 13 

12 

Don't  know 

3 

5 

100% 

101% 

"Do  you  think  that  United  States  military 

assistance 

is  or  is  not 

adequate  to  meet  Israel's  current  needs?" 

(,\ap,ust -September  1975)  i 

"Do  you  think  that  the  present  rate  of  I'nitcd  States 

military  assistance  j 

is  or  is  not  adequate  to  meet  Israel’s  needs?”  (February  1975)  I 

August- 

September  1975  February  1975 

(1188) 

(1226) 

Adcqtiate 

inz 

25% 

Not  adequate 

29 

Don't  know 

23 

I 

99' 

99  y 1 

Source:  Puhl  i\'  Opinion  P'-ncorrh  of  r.e’-.j.'.' 

17] 


with  a majority  of  the  population  convinced  that  Israel  would  be 
unable  to  "hold  on"  without  such  aid  in  another  war.  Thus,  the 
supply  of  Merican  military  equipment  continues  to  be  the  central 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  strategic  balance  of  the  Israeli 
public,  as  well  as  that  nation's  political  and  military  leadership. 


I 

I 


i 
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3.4  CON C LU SION:  AMER I CAN  DCFKNSrC  OPTIONS  AND  ISUAELI  POLICY 


Uliile  tliG  purpose  of  the  present  analysis  has  been  to  review  and 
analyze  the  perceptions  which  this  Israeli  leadcrsliip  and  public  hold 
of  United  States  security  policy,  and  sorae  of  the  key  issue  areas  in- 
volved in  the  settlement  process,  rather  than  formulate  any  set  of 
options  which  U.S.  defense  policy  might  take,  it  is  possible  to  suggest 
what  directions  are  open  to  U.S.  policy-makers  based  on  this  analysis. 

The  first  part  of  this  conclusion  consists  of  a summary  of  those 
factors  wliich  die  Israelis  view  as  critical,  and  are  likely  to  have 
a substantial  impact  on  future  efforts  to  achieve  a settlement  in  the 
region.  Second,  the  range  of  options  and  policy  areas  open  to  the 
U.S.,  botli  as  an  arms  supplier  and  agent  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
is  reviewed  with  some  discussion  of  wiiat  approaches  arc  likely  to  be 
most  effective  in  terms  of  tlie  United  States'  c:-:prcssed  pi.'licy  goals. 

C r i t i c a 1 Fac  t^r s i n_J  i P o 1 i cy yll ak  in g 

As  indicated  at  several  points  in  the  analysis,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  over  the  course  of  negotiations  since  the  1973  war 
that  the  Israeli  policy  toward  security  and  settlement  will  be  based 
primarilv  on  considerations  of  security,  witii  various  political  questions 
taking  a distant  second  place.  Indeed  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  now  openlv 
admitted  Israeli  demands  for  "nonbelligerency"  to  be  functionally  meaninglc 
and  Defense  Minister  Pores  has  souglu  to  focus  on  "substantive  elements" 
rather  than  a political  formula.  Here  the  Ic.raeli  leaderiPaip  and  public 
alike  can  be  evpectod  to  look  to  the  I'nitcd  .'Mat  s f-'f  .a  police  \;hich  t hev 
perceive  as  providing  for  Israel'::  continued  p’lvsical,  economic  and 


political  security  over  time.  Tlic  extent  to  which  this  leadership,  or 
any  forsocable  alternative  leadership,  wi 1 1 be  able  to  make  policy  con- 
cessions ultimately  depends  on  this  fundamental  perception  of  U.S. 
policy.  SumiTiar izing  the  elements  of  this  policy  which  are  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  Israelis,  it  is  possible  to  suggest  the  following 
non-exclusive  categories  of  primary  concern: 

(1)  Fundamental  /\mcrican  Commitment  to  Israeli  Security:  Wliile 
the  fundamental  commitment  of  U.S.  policy  to  the  security  and  sovereignty 
of  Israel  has  remained  firm  and  unchanged  since  Israel's  inception,  the 
continued  restatement  and  reaffirmation  of  this  commitment  remains  a 
vital  necessity  in  any  American  policy.  As  witnessed  by  the  Israeli 
reaction  to  an  address  by  Secretary  Kissinger  before  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Israeli  leadership  requires  regular  reassurance  of  this 
position  for  its  own  self-assurance,  as  well  as  for  internal  political 
purposes ; 

(2)  Levels  of  U.S.  Military  and  Supporting  Assistance : Sparked 

by  the  surprise  of  the  1973  war,  Israeli  setbacks  during  the  initial 
phase  of  that  war,  and  Israeli  forecasts  of  Arab  military  capabilities 
over  the  next  several  years,  the  Israeli  leadership  has  come  to  place 
increasing  importance  on  the  level  of  long-term  military  and  Bupportini', 
economic  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Here  the  Israelis  '..•ill  continue  to 
seek  levels  of  aid  and  technology  which  meet  the  full  extent  of  the 
throat  they  perceive  from  the  Arab  states.  Meeting  this  demand,  it 

must  be  as  mi:ch  a part  n"  U.S.  policy  to  assist  the  Israelis  in  correctly 
assessing  the  threat,  as  creating  a force  imbalance  meet  in',  a threat  which 
does  not  in  actuality  exist; 
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(3)  Fercoptions  (if  the  li'nlte-j  Stales'  Aljiliiy  to  Act:  Of  vital 

and  increasing  importance  in  Israeli  policy-making  is  the  perception 
the  Israeli  leadersliip  and  public  have  of  ^Imerica’s  ability  to  carry 
out  its  worldwide  commitments.  V.'hile  the  Vietnam  and  Angolan  experiences 
were  generally  disclaimed  by  the  Israeli  leadership  as  not  being  analogous, 
at  least  in  the  public  sphere,  these  same  leaders  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  in  private  of  the  future  validity  of  <\merican  assurances. 

Under  conditions  of  revised  isracli  security  frontiers,  such  as  a return 
to  the  pre-June  1967  frontiers,  such  commitments  are  viewed  as  being 
vital  to  the  defense  of  tlie  btate, 

(A)  The  United  States'  Final  Settlement  Objectives:  Behind  much 

of  the  Israeli  leadership's  reluctance  to  increase  its  policy  flexibility 
is  the  uncertainty  over  the  final  settlement  objectives  which  will 
ultimately  be  supported  by  the  United  States.  Here  the  fear  is  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  L’.S.  policy  will  be  to  suggest  or  sponsor  a 
renewed  version  of  the  1970  Rogers  Plan,  calling  on  Israel  to  accept 
security  frontiers  which  compromise  basic  security  in  return  for  Arab 
assurances  which  fall  short  of  "full  peace"; 

(5)  Arming  of  the  Arab  Confrontation  States:  A more  recent,  but 

growing  Israeli  concern  will  be  the  role  of  the  l'..S.  as  a supplier  of 
major  weapons  systems  to  the  Arab  confrontation  states.  U'hilc  most 
Israelis  acknowledge  the  utility  of  Arab-Americnn  relations  which  have 
developed  since  the  1973  war,  they  have  expressed  increasingly  grave 
concerns  that  in  the  future  U.S.  arms  could  be  supplied  to  confrontation 
srafcs,  such  as  Fgvpt,  upset  tin"  the  force  liatance  v'  icli  the  Israelis 
would  like  to  maintain.  At  the  same  time  there  i.s  a general  unwillingness 
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to  recognize  the  benefits,  in  term  of  Arab  moderation  and  willingness 
to  undertake  further  settlement  negotiations  which  sucii  aid  could  induce. 

The  Range  of  United  States  Options 

Under  present  political  arrangements  existing  in  I;rael,  and  those 
most  likely  to  occur  even  with  new  elections,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Rabin  Government  or  its  possible  successors  will  be  able  to  exhibit 
cither  increased  policy  flexibility  or  present  acceptable  new  policy 
initiatives.  An  objective  assessment  of  the  current  situation  reveals 
that  regardless  of  the  various  diplomatic  efforts  and  assistance  programs 
which  are  within  acceptable  limits  to  the  U.S.,  the  Israeli  leadership 
will  be  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  make  the  type  of  concessions 
required  for  further  progress  in  any  of  the  key  settlement  areas:  with 
Syria  on  the  Golan  Ileiglits;  with  Jordan;  Xv'itli  respect  to  the  Palestinians; 
and  even  with  regard  to  further  progress  with  Fgypt.  Lacking  in  resolve, 
the  present  leadership  is  opposed  to  taking  policy  positions  which  do  net 
have  broad  public  support  in  Israel  and  have  structured  public  opinon  to 
preclude  policies  v.’hich  w'ould  be  necessary  to  achieve  further  settlement 
accords . 

With  this  in  mind,  and  in  keeping  with  its  ov/n  stated  policy 
objectives,  the  basic  thrust  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  near  future  is  likelv 
to  be  toward  maintaining  regional  stability,  reducing  tensions,  and  pro- 
moting economic  growth  and  development  among  the  regional  states.  It  is 
hoped  that  sucIi  a focus  will  serve  to  prevent  further  rounds  of  full-scale 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  as  well  as  pave  the  way  tor  an 
overall  settlement  at  some  futuri'  time.  In  prorvit  ing  t host  air'  •• 

of  pol  iev  options  open  to  the  U.S.  is  lot  far  hroatler  than  ■ ■ 
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employed.  Turning  to  the  broad  policy  areas,  the  analysis  suggests 
the  following: 

(1)  Diplomatic  Efforts:  As  the  only  superpower  with  diplomatic 

relations  with  all  parties  to  the  conflict,  the  U.S.  remains  in  a unique 
position  to  act  as  both  an  intermediary  and  an  agent  for  peace.  No  doubt 
the  U.S.  should  and  will  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  assisting  the 
parties  to  achieve  further  levels  of  stability  and  settlement,  and  in 
arranging  accommodations  which  are  of  mutual  benefit.  Lacking  the 
cooperation  and  compromise  required  from  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  induce  accords  of  a major 
scale,  and  might  concentrate  efforts  on  incremental  improvements,  such 
as  trade,  exchange  of  educators  and  journalists,  tourism,  open  borders 
and  other  tension  reducing  steps.  Further,  the  U.S.  can  continue  to  play 
a vital  role  in  crisis  management,  acting  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
war  in  the  absence  of  formal  communications  links  between  them. 


('*)  Military  and  Supporting  Assistance  Programs:  In  dealing 

with  a highly  complex  issue  such  as  the  basic  level  of  military  and 
supporting  economic  assistance,  and  what  systems  are  to  be  supplied  to 
Israel,  several  considerations  must  be  kept  In  mind.  First,  maintaining 
a strategic  balance  in  the  region  is  as  important  to  overall  security  as 
maintaining  Israeli  superiority.  V.liile  potentially  unpopular,  such  a 
posture  increases  the  likelihood  future  wars  will  be  deterred.  Second, 


within  the  current  Israeli  perception  of  the  worst  case  threat,  almost 
any  level  of  assistance  is  likely  to  be  viewed  as  still  not  fulfilling 
some  Israeli  security  need.  Until  the  Israelis  develop  the  means  to 


assess  their  actual  security  needs,  the  level  of  satisfaction  is  likely 
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to  remain  close  to  the  level  of  satiation.  The  impact  which  such 
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massive  arms  programs  will  have  on  Israel,  in  economic  and  social  terms, 
even  with  high  levels  of  supporting  assistance  arc  stiJl  generally  un- 
appreciated and  unrecognized  within  that  nation. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  appears  that  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  Israel  and  the  continuity  of  American  aid,  rather 
than  the  level  of  aid,  will  enable  Israel  to  reach  a settlement 
if  indeed  such  a settlment  is  within  reach. 
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The  Middle  East  Journal  (Spring  1974),  pp.  111-125. 

10.  Under  Israeli  law,  Mrs.  Melr  was  alloxrcd  two  21  day  periods  in  which 
to  present  a new  Government.  The  Premier  prcse::ted  her  minority 
Government  to  President  Katzir  only  in  the  final  hours  of  the  second 
period . 

11.  See,  for  example.  The  Mew  York  Times,  4 January  1974,  p.  8. 

12.  See,  for  example.  The  New  York  Times,  18  February  1974. 

Public  opinion  polls  at  this  time  measured  Mrs.  Meir's  popular 
"approval"  at  approximately  25%,  a record  low  in  Israel.  The 
question  employed  by  the  IIASR  and  Dahaf  Agency  is  similar  to  the 
presidential  approval  question  employed  in  the  United  States. 
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14.  A Transcript  of  the  Agranat  Commission's  Interim  Report  is  reprinted 
in  The  New  York  Times,  4 April  1974,  p.  12. 

15.  The  text  of  Gen.  Rlazar's  letter  is  reprinted  in  Tiic  New  York  Times, 

4 April  1974,  p.  12. 

16.  Within  the  Labor  Alignment  (Ma'arach)  a majority  of  the  Mapai,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  Achdut  Ila'avodah  members  called  for  Gen.  Dayan's 
removal.  In  pure  political  terras,  the  younger  and  more  dovish 
elements  were  calling  for  the  removal  of  the  liawkish  Rafi  Minister 

of  Defense. 

17.  Ylgal  Allon,  in  particular,  called  for  new  elections.  The  final 
vote  in  the  Ma'arach  Central  Committee  was:  Rabin  295,  Peres  254. 


18. 


The  feeling  of  many  Israelis  is  summed  up  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Worst  Government, " which  said  in  part  : 

Does  Mr.  Rabin  really  think  that  what  is  needed  by  the 
country  today  is  a very  sick  man  who  talks  too  much  at 
the  Foreign  ministry,  plus  Messrs.  Rabinovitch,  Yadlin, 
Baram,  Ofer  and  Shulamit  Aloni,  not  to  speak  of  the  same 
old  guard  of  Mapam  and  the  Independent  Liberals?  That  those 
are  the  people  capable  of  facing  outside  pressures  and 
dealing  with  urgent  local  problems,  including  inflation 
and  growing  social  unrest?  If  he  intends  to  carry  on  with 
this  team  for  any  length  of  time,  as  presumably  he  does, 
he  is  hardly  fit  to  run  the  country  himself... 

The  major  shortcoming  of  the  Government  is  that  — quite 
apart  from  its  weakness — it  represents  the  view  of  no  more 
than  a minority  of  the  population.  In  every  Government 
decisions  are  taken  by  majority  vote.  In  Mr.  Rabin's 
Government,  it  is  very  clear  Indeed,  that  the  majority 
will  be  far  more  ready  to  make  concessions  than  most  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  Labour  Party  list  headed  by  Mrs. 

Meir  v/ant.  The  equilibrium  point  is  far  to  the  left  of 
Centre.  And  this  is  after  an  election  in  which  there  was 
a sizeable  shift  to  the  Right  I In  other  words,  this 
Government  not  only  does  not  represent  the  view  of  the 
45%  of  the  electorate  who  voted  for  the  Likud  and  the 
religious  parties  (now  in  the  opposition).  It  also  docs 
not  represent  the  views  of  at  least  another  20%  of  the  elec- 
torate which  voted  for  the  Alignment  — but  did  not  expect 
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to  Rct  such  a dovish  coalition  or  such  a weak  team. 

The  only  sections  of  the  population  happy  with 
present  developments  are  the  Rakach  and  Moked  communists, 
Mapam,  about  half  the  Labour  Party  and  the  followers 
of  Mrs.  Aloni.  Lven  the  Independent  Liberals  are  uneasy. 

The  Israel  Fconomist , Nay  1974,  p.  84. 


Discussing  the  return  of  Mrs.  Meir  and  her  colleagues,  the  Economist 
has  recently  noted; 

Israel's  ruling  Labour  party  has  found  itself  where  it 
never  expected  to  be  again,  back  in  Golda's  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  aged  78  and  with  half  a century  of 
public  service  behind  her,  was  thought  to  bo  gone  for  good 
when  she  was  virtually  booed  out  of  office  after  the  1973 
war... Mow,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  Israel's  hamstrung 
and  divided  government  and  to  pull  the  Labour  party 
together,  she  has  been  recalled  to  head  a "leadership 
forum" . 


The  forum  is  to  meet  every  Friday,  two  days  ahead  of  the 
weekly  cabinet  sessions.  Its  decisions  will  be  binding  on 
party  leaders.  Its  nine  members  include  the  prime  minister 
but  the  five  considered  "strong"  are  Mrs.  Meir  herself, 
the  finance  minister,  Ychoshua  Rabinovitcli , t!ie  defence 
minister,  Shimon  Peres,  the  justice  minister,  Haim  T^adok, 
and  the  minister  without  portfolio,  Israel  Galili.  A 
notable  omission  is  the  deputy  prime  minister  and  foreign 
minister,  Yigael  Allon,  who  will  not  take  this  kindly  when 
he  returns  from  America  at  the  end  of  this  week. 


The  main  job  of  the  five  "strong  men"  will  be  to  choose 
Israel's  next  prime  minister.  At  present  there  appear  to 
be  four  likely  courses  of  action: 


o Mrs.  Meir  could  be  reinstated  as  prime  minister.  This 
would  mean  an  early  election,  because  she  gave  up  her 
Knesset  seat  when  she  retired. 


« Mrs.  Meir  could  put  "her"  people,  posslbl\  including 
Moshe  Dayan,  into  jumping  off  positions  on  the  party  list 
for  the  election  due  at  the  end  of  next  year. 


o 


Mr. 


Peres  might  replace  Mr.  Rabin  in 


mid-term. 


o 


Mr. 


Zadok  could  replace  Mr.  Rabin 


in  mid-term 
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Thus  the  forum  represents  a serious  setback  to  Mr. 
Rabin's  political  career  - unless  he  uses  it  to  redeem 
himself.  To  do  this,  he  would  have  to  learn  how  to  work 
as  part  of  a mettlesome  team  instead  of  going  off  into 
a corner  on  his  own. 
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